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PREFATORY NOTE 


These pages record some of my experiences on the 
land between August, 1932, and July, 1933. They were 
the truth as it appeared to me at that time; and although 
the problems facing us all to-day differ from those which 
most of us faced during the depression, I cannot now 
retrace my steps. 

As long as men and women till the soil they will 
have joys and disappointments, exciting days and days 
of gloom. I do not know how frankly I have faced all 
this and how successfully I have set it down, but if I have 
made you aware of the consolations of “The Good 
Earth,” I shall have justified, in some measure, the twenty 
years of my life as the wife of a farmer. 


A.E.B. 
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. WHERE LAST WEEK THE DRIFTS OF SNOW STILL LINGERED 
{See page 1 











I 


Waiting for the May—Grounds for Confidence—Poets 
and Dairy Farmers—Treasure in the Dust—The 
Show—Conflicting Loyalties—The Men. 


In my garden, where last week the drifts of snow 
still lingered, the golden glory of the sun-drenched crocus 
now shines. The earth that then rang to the tread of 
shod hoofs to-day yields softly to the deep-biting plough- 
share. True to its name, the delicate snowdrop, in France 
so delightfully and aptly named “Perce-neige,” graces 
the border where the fragrance of the violet seems 
scarcely more than a dream of dear delight. What though 
you who read this perhaps shiver over the fire, once 
more in the grip of winter? To-day at least has been a 
day of spring, and my heart is looking forward. 

Perhaps it is the age-old yearning—the waiting for 
the May; but the fascination of country life lies just in 
that very quality of unknownness. Writers like O. Henry 
have given to men “The Voice of the City,” but some day 
perhaps New Zealand will produce a “Saga of the Soil”: 
the elements of tragedy and comedy are there. Through 
the winter, the stage hands have prepared the setting. 
The first tentative bird calls are the tuning of the 
orchestra. The curtain trembles. Fearfully we ask our- 
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selves, “Is it to be a tragedy of unseasonable frosts, of 
droughts and disease, of unrealized hopes and dull 
despairs?” The more hopeful prophesy a pleasant 
“pastorale” with a land smiling under benign skies, while 
some of us guess it will be the same old “Comedy of 
Errors.” If only we are given the grace to see the joke! 

At least, with the memory of the North Canterbury 
bay at the Winter Show fresh in our minds, we are able 
to regain a measure of confidence in ourselves, and in 
our resources. Our tiny personal triumphs and failures 
lose their significance, and we see with truer vision that, 
as a whole, we are capable of great achievements. 

Anyhow, romantically or realistically, we all look 
forward. Thus dear old Martha: “My Anne!! your 
spring flowers are coming on! As I was saying to Bill, 
we'll soon be in it up to our necks. The cows are coming 
in, and we white-washed the bails and fixed the milking 
machines up last week—so it’s no more late mornings 
for us! ! 

“Old Brindle looks a bit thin on it. Her teeth aren’t 
too good, but she'll pick up when the feed comes away. 
The green feed in the early potato paddock will be 
needed, I can tell you. It came away wonderfully before 
these frosts. Wish we had a bit more hay, though. Spring 
is here in your garden, Anne, but it’s no flower show 
getting through August and September with forty cows 
and spring cleaning too.” 

I realize that the poet whose heart “dances with the 
daffodils” is certainly not a dairy farmer in his spare 
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TREASURE IN THE DUST 


time. Spring cleaning! It’s a horrid expression, I always 
think. Possibly I have not enough of the tidy mind. 
Never could “wash on Monday, iron on Tuesday, etc.”! 
Still less do the bursting of buds, and spring song of the 
lark inspire me to involve my family in that orgy of 
discomfort when the curtains come down and dust is 
being disturbed everywhere. 

Thus in our house no one knows when the vacuum 
cleaner will wail throughout the day, or the suds foam 
round the family blankets. In my heart I am a little 
sensitive over this. The blush burns on my cheek when 
I hear, “Have you finished your spring cleaning, Anne?” 
I hug to my heart the saying of a charming Frenchman, 
“She is what you call a methodical, eh? Admirable; but 
ciel, how dull!” Nevertheless, I know that chaos is not 
necessarily the companion of charm. 

Only this week, I watched a friend coming up the 
drive. His eyes were fixed upon the north wall where 
the sun shone upon the somewhat dusty leadlights. 
Naturally, I imagined them even worse than they were. 
As he greeted me, I heard, “Have you —?” Hastily I 
muttered, “Not yet! I’m starting with the windows 
to-morrow.” “Well, well, I was sure you’d had the house 
painted. It looks fresher to me.” Thus do the wicked 
flee when no man pursues. However, I did clean those 
leadlights. 

Speaking of vacuum cleaners, don’t throw away the 
dirt from the dust bag without having a treasure hunt. 
The family date my habit to the day when I found a 
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threepence in the refuse. Any farmer’s wife knows how 
much more valuable is the find of her man’s only back 
stud or the missing cream screw from the separator— 
and these things do happen. Oddly enough, no one can 
be found who confesses to losing the screw, but appar- 
ently the threepenny bit habit is chronic—at least Anne 
found ownership for that threepence, as the auctioneers 
say, in four places. 


I wonder just what appealed most to the farmer’s 
wife amongst the sights at the Winter Show? Did the 
stands of glowing fruits so artistically arranged, the 
dainty stitchery or skilful inlay work, win her heart, or 
was she to be found gazing longingly at the immaculate 
electric cooking stoves? Last year Anne would have 
answered “The electric stove,” but now that she has 
enjoyed the daily use of one, naturally she turns, woman- 
like, to the still unattained glories. Alas! the family 
stocking bag exhausts the capacity of Anne. No wondrous 
embroidery flowers bloom beneath her skilful needle. 
No cosy woollen garments are fashioned from her swiftly 
plied knitting needles. And that reminds one! 

Just how can we reconcile our conflicting loyalties? 
Those of us who saw the attractive artificial silk hose as 
the final product of New Zealand grown Pinus insignis 
wavered in our allegiance to the woollen stockings of the 
“Wear More Wool” campaign. Can we perhaps wear 
artificial silk and real New Zealand wool mixture 
stockings, or possibly wool linings to our silk-clad calves 
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THE MEN 


might be the solution? It’s cheering to think of the useful 
and cosy slippers and gloves lined with the natural wool, 
of the modish lambskin coats, and of the even more 
robust calf-skin overcoats that we can have pride and 
pleasure in wearing for the good of the farmer. 

Also, Anne would be charmed to wear one of the 
truly beautiful coats for which the modern high-class 
rabbitries supply the pelts. I would like to think that all 
farmers’ wives at the Winter Show duly thought in this 
patriotic strain. However, one never can tell. “What did 
you like best at the Show, Mrs. Root?” I asked. Simply 
and truthfully she replied: “My dinner. It was heavenly 
not to have cooked it, and not to have to wash up 
afterwards.” 

Even when the exhilaration of our outing has passed 
off, there remains a definite sense of stir in the air. The 
men-folk too are feeling well pleased with themselves. 
The farm work is well advanced. The fields of autumn- 
sown wheat are greening while there has been excellent 
weather for working up potato and spring crop land. In 
the sprouting sheds, early potatoes in their trays are 
already showing healthy sprouts. It’s almost time for 
them to be planted. I wonder what will be their fate 
this year? With us here it’s always a gamble, and the 
late frosts too often take their toll of our first earlies, our 
tomatoes, and our French beans. Still, each season we 
take the risk, and somehow manage to survive. 
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II 


Lure of the Land — Loneliness — Blossoms — The Egg 
Supply — A Recipe — Bill — Warmth — Wheat and 
Green Things. 


On my verandah, in a carefully painted tin, there 
bloom to-day four tiny grape hyacinths—trifling in them- 
selves, yet eloquent of that deep-seated urge to own a 
little patch of one’s own. The child who planted and 
tended them may pick choice blooms in the house garden, 
blooms beside which the modest little grape hyacinth 
pales to insignificance, yet obedient to the instinct within 
her, she cherishes her own little tin of soil—its fruits more 
glorious, in her eyes, than the most ambitious horticul- 
turist can produce. 

The city magnate speeding to his country house; the 
humble clerk hastening home, eager-eyed, to delve during 
the week-end in his suburban garden; the farmer over- 
burdened and overworked, yet clinging desperately to the 
land that scarce yields him his hard-won daily bread— 
these also know the lure of the land. 

“Aren’t you lonely here all day, Anne?” my town 
friends pityingly ask. 

Lonely! For many years now, I have not thought 
about it. Life in the country does not leave a farmer’s 
wife much time to be lonely. My sharpest sense of 
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LONELINESS 


loneliness comes when I visit the city—the loneliness of 
a stranger in the crowd. Here, in the quiet country, there 
are so many duties that fill the fleeting hours, happy 
duties, if only one learns the secret of the soil—the soil 
that, greatly demanding, gives so abundantly in return 
for labour well spent in its service. 

Yet it was not always so with me. I once thought 
that I would never be happy away from city lights. 
To-day I find a truer joy in sunlight sparkling on dew- 
drenched lawns, and in the glory of moonlit waters. The 
myriad stars in heaven have long replaced the arc lamps 
and electric signs which once spelt “Life” to me. 


To-day I noticed that the cherry plums were in bloom. 
Burbank, Damson, and Blue Diamond are still in their 
buds. Only the impatient little Christmas Plum has 
broken out, to have its beauty destroyed at the next blast 
of the blizzard. And yet, good luck to it. Life is beset 
with adventures, and why bury our chickens before they 
are dead? 

Speaking of chickens, do you ever consider the hen 
and her ways? The mystery of to-morrow’s egg has 
often puzzled me. Given a week of sunshine, my egg 
basket is filled daily. Should a cold snap come, almost 
in one day down drops my tally. Now, by what strange 
means does Mrs. Chook terminate her fine weather 
contributions? Quite expert poultry men cannot enlighten 
my ignorance. 

Martha wastes no time in such idle questionings. 
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“What does it matter, anyhow, Anne? Seeing that they 
do stop, I guess it’s more important to make sure you’ve 
a good supply of eggs put down for winter.” Good old 
Martha! I know she just wants to start a discussion on the 
best means of preserving eggs—a question on which we 
differ. 

Martha pins her faith to the “liquid” method; Anne, 
whose hand shrinks from a chilly plunge into eggy depths 
in the winter, prefers to anoint her daily takings and 
leave them easy to handle until the days of scarcity are 
here. We argue each for her own method, but there is 
no hope of finality. “A woman’s last word,” but which 
woman’s? Martha, burying the hatchet, nobly asks: 

“Talking of eggs, Anne, I’d like your recipe for 
crispies.” 

“Talking of crispies, Martha, there are no eggs in 
them; but—a pencil P” 

Flattered, I commence: “4 oz. Oatina, 4 oz. flour, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, a pinch of salt. Melt together in a 
pan 6 oz. butter, 6 oz. sugar, 6 oz. golden syrup. When 
all are well heated pour over dry ingredients and mix 
well. Place on cold greased tray in moderate oven for 
about 30 minutes. Leave to cool after removal for a few 
minutes. The ‘different’ flavour is in the addition of 
cinnamon; my own idea.” 

As Martha is an infinitely better cook than I am, 
naturally I am delighted to be asked for “something 
different.” To-day Martha lingers. I feel there is some- 
thing on her mind, and inquire after Brindle, the new 
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BILL 


heifers, and finally Bill—Martha’s husband. There is 
something defenceless about Bill—a quality which no 
doubt attracted the maternal Martha to him in the first 
place. Often she bewails that “Bill is just another child 
to look after,” but adores him, understanding him rather 
less than she would the Sphinx. Bill has the soul of a 
poet—but Fate has made him a “mute, inglorious” one. 
Only vague half-formulated ideas survive years of 
milking, cropping, and contriving—the last, I suspect, 
mostly inspired by Martha, the capable. The cows are 
milking well, Martha is jubilant over the six new heifers 
— “tip-top ones, Anne—dirt cheap too! I told Bill he’d 
better not miss them!” 

“Ts he busy?” I asked. 

“Busy! Yes, and you’d never guess what he’s up to 
now—planting an avenue of oaks. Oaks at his age! Got 
some notion of planting for posterity. Fiddlesticks! He’d 
be better sowing his spring wheat—and the asparagus bed 
just crying aloud for care. Oaks indeed!” 

Martha bustles indignantly off, but I think of Bill! 
“Non omnis moriar.” Gropingly along his avenue of 
oaks Bill is seeking for immortality. 

Yet dare I sit in judgment on Martha, the practical? 
Did I not protest when our own asparagus beds were laid 
down? Even as Martha, I was anxious for quick returns 
- and grudged the three years before they would show a 
profit. Now, with but one season’s crop marketed, I 
realise how ill-advised were my impatient protests. The 
waiting years will be amply compensated for in an 
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increasing yield from well established roots, and already 
there are indications that I will soon be cutting my first 
crops of the season. Once more the little “bundle box” 
must leave its niche, for when cutting asparagus for sale, 
I find this little contrivance excellent for standardising 
the bundles—just a strip of wood, of the length desired 
for the asparagus, with one end and two parallel sides 
of the required depth. 

The rest is simple. In go the stalks, piled to the level 
of the sides. One slash of a sharp knife on the cut ends 
and your bundle is ready to tie. But one word in your 
ear. Don’t use raffia to tie your bundles. Moisture causes 
the raffia to slacken, with the result that firmly tied 
bundles collapse into hopeless confusion—and tying 
bundles takes some time and care. 


Aren't you glad that we’re looking forward to 
warmer days? The winter strikes hard on the unfortunate 
ones—to-day alas! so numerous. Bare feet in the summer 
dust spell health and happiness, but it is a different story 
with blue mottled toes, chilblained limbs, and the dreary 
wail of a city waif—too dispirited to howl lustily, as do 
the graceless infants here when Life strikes an unexpected 
blow at their pet hopes. 


Perhaps it is just my fancy, but it seems to me that 
there is more wheat sown than usual this year. Those 
unyielding, and to me unconvincing, things called 
statistics, may prove me quite wrong, but who cares? 
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WHEAT AND GREEN THINGS 


Statistics or no, Spring is mantling the land with tender 
green, the weeping willow, hardly yet green, has a ghostly 
radiance—a kind of luminous promise of its catkined 
glory to be. Last week, as I journeyed through the 
fascinating limestone country beyond the Weka Pass, it 
seemed to me as if it were a holy pilgrimage—a seeking 
of the Shrine of Mondamin—the spirit of the corn. 
Hiawatha-like I blessed each greening field. 

Well might that smiling country dominated by its 
tussocked hills be the embodiment of Masefield’s land 
of “The West Wind.” 

Once more with us, too, 

“The young corn is green, brother, where the rabbits run, 
It’s blue sky, and white clouds, and warm rain and sun.” 
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I] 
In Hospital—Why?—The Other Side. 


“The grasses you may take with you, but the wind 
that was within them stays without.” Those of you who 
remember the old “Ship Literary Readers” which were 
in use in our school days may recall the above quotation. 

To-day, as I lie here, in a hospital ward, I realise how 
much, how infinitely much, “the wind that was within 
them,” means to me. Here, we do not lack flowers— 
rare, out of season blooms from distant Auckland, roses 
from bushes which lay under recent snow on the 
Peninsula, spring flowers from the more sheltered of our 
own home gardens, and I love them all; yet my heart 
wearies for the breeze rippling in waves over green fields, 
for the benediction of rain-drenched zephyrs or even the 
exhilarating sting of a stormy southerly. 

Since my promotion to a “balcony bed” there have 
been many compensations. From my bed, I may watch 
the river, catch glimpses of wild grey duck, see the 
dappling of sunshine and shadow on the now vivid 
green of lawns, the flash of a seagull’s wing white against 
storm clouds. The old oak remains dark and sombre, 
unmoved by the breath of spring, that triumphs in the 
awakened willows beyond, yet slowly the sap is moving 
in those secret veins, the reluctant buds swelling to a 
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tumultuous eruption. In the sycamore grove, bare 
branches, till now sharply silhouetted against wintry 
skies, daily become thickened and blurred in outline, 
awaiting the age-old miracle of birth. 

Young lambs are at play beneath these trees, in whose 
branches mating birds coquet and preen their feathers. 
This joyous birth of young things tugs at my heart—my 
heart seared by the sorrow and suffering which surrounds 
me; the payment, perhaps long deferred, by those who 
bear the sons of men. 

Is it because we have wandered so far from Nature 
that life demands this toll? Is man, alone, doomed to 
bring forth in tears? The mystery of pain has puzzled 
wiser folks than I. As a child, I once visited a convent 
chapel and saw beautiful mural paintings—scenes from 
the life of Christ. Amazed, I beheld the Saviour with 
bleeding heart. Childishly I struggled with my previous 
conception of the Christ of Calvary. To-day, wrung by 
the suffering around me, I am humbled before that 
Greater Love which took unto itself the suffering of the 
world. 

Yet there are wonderfully cheering sights, and 
laughter rings out at times. We learn to rejoice with 
others in their gladness even as we have suffered in their 
griefs. Not only in spirit do we share our joys. My 
oranges quench another’s thirst, while a luscious slice of 
cream sponge mysteriously accompanies my afternoon 
cup of tea. Tickling coughs are allayed by sweets from 
neighbouring lockers. Possibly there is just a little sus- 
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picion of self-interest in this! “Something to take the 
taste away” is above all such suspicion. 

Nurse, bearing the dreaded medicine tray, is urged 
to share the toothsome dainty. Who knows the rules 
of hospitals? Possibly, knowing the joy that comes from 
giving, she graciously accepts. Anne would like to tell 
you much of these devoted nurses, of their unfailing 
tenderness, their patience and courage, their cheerful and 
kindly tact. Not pandering to fretful whimpering, nor 
encouraging insidious self-pity, yet soothing real suffering 
so gently, these white-capped nurses are truly worthy 
followers of “The Lady with the Lamp.” Those who 
cavil at modern youth might, with advantage, sojourn 
for a while in hospital. Devoted sons and daughters 
visiting sick parents; suffering children bravely enduring; 
and above all, these nurses spending their youth in the 
service of sufferers—surely these would persuade the most 
pessimistic that there is still good in the rising generation. 

The smoke of rubbish fires is drifting past my 
window—pungent scented with the tang of burning 
macrocarpa, young bluegum leaves and cherry wood. 
Someone is adding a wheelbarrow of leaves and weeds. 
The familiar acrid smell recalls home fires. I wonder 
what they are busy at to-day? Each visiting day I ask 
“How are things on the farm? Is the grass coming 
away well? Does Blackie keep up in her milk? Have 
you had Buttercup’s milk tested yet?” 

Farmers’ wives have no business to be ill in the spring- 
time, when there is so much to be done. 
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IV 
Last Season’s Dresses—Help—Homage. 


Softened by distance, I hear the bang of the lid on 
the drill, an occasional “Whoa,” “Get up,” and the sharp 
yelp of a dog. Anxious to push ahead while weather 
permits, the men-folk are working long hours. To-night 
the sowing in the oat paddock should be completed. 

In the house and out Anne pictures a busy time ahead. 
Already lucerne paddocks have been cultivated in prepar- 
ation for the new season’s crops. What a standby those 
same paddocks proved throughout last year’s drought! 
Last night I listened to a lucerne enthusiast who told 
marvellous tales of increased carrying capacity; of lambs 
fattened on country where hitherto none had dared to 
dream of fat lambs, of sandy northern slopes, barren to 
the speaker’s knowledge for 40 years, which to-day are 
clothed with a special variety of sand lucerne (its tech- 
nical name has escaped for the moment)—all these and 
much more in praise of lucerne. 

Next week potato ground should be getting into 
good order, I sigh, for although I am home again, I am 
still at the sofa stage, and there is much leeway to be 
made up inside the house. 

If it’s true that “In the Spring, a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,” no less does a young 
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maid’s memory return to the sprigs and spots of last 
season’s muslins; the sheen on the robin’s breast suggests 
not love but £ s. d. wherewith to purchase shimmering 
satins, or the latest in glossy floral linens. Alas! for the 
dreams of youth. Farmers’ wives who squander butter- 
fat cheques on hospital holidays must turn a deaf ear to 
such calls of spring. Still, with skill much may be done 
with last year’s dresses. 

I am reminded that time has not stood still. My girls 
parade gaily before my couch. Dismayed, I see stork-like 
legs protruding to an unseemly length, beneath perfectly 
good britways, fuji silks, and dainty muslins. “Good 
gracious, girl, you can’t have grown so much in the 
time,” I gasp. Yet the truth prevails. Something must be 
done, but what? I turn and twist those inadequate frocks, 
looking vainly for generous hems, where gay bias binding ~ 
decks flared skirt edges. These are moments when I 
realise fully my total failure as a needlewoman. I know 
that there are wonderful ways of making last year’s 
muslin an advance model for Spring; reason clamours 
that fadeless and durable britways have still much useful- 
ness ahead. But there! with blazing cheeks and the rage 
that always overtakes me at such times I sit almost in 
tears from temper at my own stupidity. 

But help is at hand. I hear a familiar voice, “What, 
home again? That’s fine.” The next moment, like a 
fresh breeze, Martha blows into the room, dispelling my 
gloom. Tactfully ignoring flushed cheeks, she chats 
cheerfully on. Naturally she is eager to hear about 
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“hospital,” Martha having had no experience of “such 
like,” as she says. 

We talk of the lighter side of life in the City of 
Suffering. One does not probe unnecessarily into throb- 
bing wounds. Martha sympathizes with the unmusically 
minded iady, who, forced to listen to a concert by well- 
meaning visitors, takes advantage of the expectant pause 
before the usual applause, and exclaims “Oh! Dry up.” 
The hand clapping which followed (we hope in praise 
of the singers) possibly assuaged the insult. 

“Well! Well,” from kindly Martha, “p’raps the poor 
dear had a headache, or felt ‘worrited.’ There’s times 
when I could just slap Bill and the kids when they keep 
on their everlasting racket.” 

I tell of the “flowers for Granny” which an adoring 
grandchild has picked from her very own garden. “My 
flowers, Daddy, please!” Daddy thereupon produces 
from a capacious pocket a pitifully squashed remnant of 
primroses, violets, and dusty millers. “Oh! Daddy, 
you've had them in your pocket,” in tearful tones, to 
which the abashed father replies, “Well, where could I 
put them? D’you think I’m a blooming bride?” Granny 
fingers the crushed petals lovingly, till a kindly nurse 
tactfully suggests that, given an hour in warm water and 
a dark place, the flowers will be as good as new. A nurse 
surely knows all things, and the little girl is soon happily 
sucking Gran’s cough drops. 

Martha chuckles her inimitable fat motherly chuckle: 
“Dressmaking, Anne?” knowing full well how Anne 
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loathes the sight of a needle. But her capable fingers soon 
sort out those muslins, silks and britways. The green 
britway can easily be lengthened by a hip yoke hem- 
stitched on in a deep V— really an improvement on the 
original. The cream fuji tennis frock is more puzzling, 
already possessing a hip yoke. Martha ponders, and I 
pretend to, then joyfully pouncing on a remnant of green 
fuji, Martha chortles: “The very thing, Anne. Collar, 
cuff above elbow, high waistband, inset, two inches wide, 
also band at hemline, on the cross of course.” 

I agree feebly, not liking to ask why the “of course.” 
But I do not grudge the remnant, bought in a moment 
of hopefulness, when Anne had decided “really to make 
an effort in the sewing line.” The remnant is now three 
years old. 

So it goes on. From five out-grown frocks and a 
remnant Martha plans four up-to-date dresses. I pay 
homage yet remember that “The best-laid plans of mice 
and men gang oft agley.” 

Isigh. “Tired, Anne? I must fly. Promised to do the 
milking to-night; Bill’s chain harrowing the night 
paddock to spread the manure. Oh! Toby and Joe can 
strip, and we’ve machines now, thank goodness! See you 
later.” 

Swooping on to the heap of dresses Martha gathers 
them into her capacious hold-all—the hold-all that 
brought tea-cakes and peanut cookies for Anne’s tea- 
table—and hurries off. 

Tears, no longer angry, sting my eyes. Could I once 
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have thought Martha a “common person”? I realise 
how far from “common” is the big-souled country 
woman, always busy, yet never too busy to be kind. I 
watch her as she crosses the house paddock, her quaint, 
battered old garden hat flapping in the wind. “Kind 
hearts are more than coronets,” to be sure. 


V 


Poplar Pageant—Young Grass—“The Queen, God Bless 
Her!”—Pride in His Profession. 


In the city, there is a painted hoarding which exhorts 
the passers-by to “Watch this roof stay green.” Actually, 
if monotonously, it does so remain. 

But I know, and love, another wall that softly 
whispers, “Watch this wall grow green.” Eagerly, I 
watch; see the tender bronze-green fans of unfolding 
poplar leaves shimmer into the full glory of summer 
foliage; behold their late autumn flames slowly die down, 
leaving the bared branches to smoulder darkly against 
wintry skies. “Great robbers,” the men-folk call my 
breakwind of poplars, and complain that nothing will 
thrive within yards of them. Last year a deep ditch 
was dug, and those greedy roots cut back. This year, 
alas! the saw has bitten deep, and my beloved trees, 
neatly pollarded, present an inartistic, if Euclidean, 
straight line across the sky mark. I sigh, then joyously 
remember that poplars grow very fast. 


To-night a visiting farmer-dealer from the south was 
jubilant over the extraordinary growth made by late 
autumn-sown grass, in a paddock where last season’s 
wheat crop was ruined by the drought. Lambing is just 
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commencing on his farm amongst the foot-hills, and he is 
hastening home for it. The 80 ewes and lambs already 
on his young grass appear to be making no impression on 
the feed, now about 8 inches high. In a day or two 
120 more ewes will pasture there. Surely, when the 
season opens, there should be some prime lambs off the 
mothers. 

There have been many springs in Canterbury with 
but little growth throughout September. But the recent 
rains, which seem to have been general throughout the 
province, should speed up growth on old and new pasture 
for us too. Let us hope so, for if the wireless reports 
prove true, there is a brighter tone in the overseas 
market. We hear of “steady” and “firm” demands for 
our produce. Wistfully, farm wives long for something 
more material than “tone” to swell the family budget. 


Recently, I was privileged to read a letter dated 
July, 1870. The stamp was reddish-brown, with a “K” in 
each corner, and bore an engraving of Queen Victoria— 
a youthful picture, unlike the later portraits of the Queen, 
as we remember them. 

“The Queen, God Bless Her!” In fancy I hear the 
Bagman, see the fine but entirely unaffected flourish with 
which he removes his hat from silvered locks. The 
Bagman, who calls regularly at our place, is not to be 
confused with the legions of itinerant vendors that haunt 
town and country alike. He is a survival of the old-time 
commercial traveller, once well known and well beloved 
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throughout New Zealand. He is a passionate Royalist, 
and remembers standing ecstatically at the salute, while 
an Edinburgh deluge descended upon troops, onlookers, 
and, greatly daring, upon H.M. Queen Victoria. The 
Queen, to some possibly only a small, pathetically 
dignified little lady partially hidden under a streaming 
umbrella, was to the Bagman the British Empire 
personified. 

This old-time traveller has a sturdy pride in his 
profession, and peddles not the cheap shoddy, so often 
composing the packman’s wares, but honest goods which 
carry the maker’s and Bagman’s guarantee. Should any 
purchase prove disappointing, the next visit sees the 
matter satisfactorily adjusted. 

My Bagman is an independent soul and only long 
business acquaintance has led to the proffer of a cup 
of tea. Over the graciously accepted brew, we exchange 
views. Unemployment, the League of Nations, com- 
munity singing, and finally the “Meat Talks” in London. 
What do I think of it? 

Alas! I fear I am somewhat muddled over the con- 
tending claims (or should I say “aims”?). An old Scottish 
wife used to remark: “What’s politics when the kitchen 
lum’s afire?” So with me. There are days when the 
mutton for dinner matters more to me than the problem 
of the “Meat Quota.” 

My impression of these meat “Parleys” recalls my 
efforts to distribute those baffling slices of marzipan-iced 
Christmas cake—baffling since, in justice, each slice 
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should carry an equal share of the coveted sweet. The 
children watch the fateful cuts. Of course no one wants 
the outside edge with its extra coating of icing. Certainly 
not. Still less is it desirable to see it fall to mother’s lot. 
Poor old Britain. Let’s hope she'll muddle through 
the distribution—and that there is no indigestion after 


the party. 
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VI 


School Gardens—A Garden of One’s Own—T he Location 
—A Cleaner—Romeo and Juliet. 


In a small country schoolroom, there hangs a framed 
photograph of the scholars. The girls and boys are 
grouped in their school garden, which gives signs of 
much careful attention. Spades, rakes, and hoes are 
proudly displayed by the small gardeners, who know the 
truth of the words neatly inscribed below: “And such 
gardens are not made by sitting in the shade.” 

In our home gardens, too, the little ones can be 
encouraged to be busy with flower or vegetable plots. 
With the adoption of Daylight Saving there will be extra 
time to spend out of doors. Sport, of course, will claim 
many of the young folk, but there are many children 
who have not the taste, or perhaps the opportunity, for 
organized sport. To these a flower or garden plot of their 
own can become very precious. A few inexpensive packets 
of seed, spring bulbs, cuttings of easily propagated kinds, 
prolific flowering violas, etc., provide a modest start. 

Well I remember my pride in a varied collection in 
my childhood’s garden. Amongst school friends— 
although agriculture in schools was then unknown— 
“swapping,” as we inelegantly termed it, was not the 
least of our gardening joys. Recently I looked very 
tenderly on the dry nor’-west border where my youthful 
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labours were expended. I realise now why many experi- 
ments were doomed to failure—nay, I marvel how much 
the enthusiasm of youth accomplished in that miniature 
Sahara. The mistaken notion that “any old place’ is 
good enough for a child’s garden is often responsible for 
a permanent distaste for gardening in the adult. 

Every farmer’s wife, however keen her interest in 
gardening or farm activities, at times regrets their after- 
math, gathered from grubby little fists, or the soil-stained 
hands of men-folk—gathered generously on the sides of 
bathroom basin or in a high-water mark on the bath-tub. 

Not so long ago kerosene or petrol used to dispel 
these unsightly stains fairly effectively. To-day electric 
light and petrol bowsers make it more difficult to steal 
some of “Dad’s car juice” or the stable lantern oil for such 
purposes. Many prepared cleaning powders scratch the 
enamel and destroy the fine surface of baths, but at last 
I have found an effective and entirely harmless agent— 
a generous sprinkle of baking soda on a cloth, a brisk rub 
and rinse, and the bath is shining like new. 

While I’m in the “brightening up” mood, Id like 
to introduce you to a professional window cleaner and 
his methods. Jock spends his working hours mainly in 
cleaning hospital windows. A tour of three months’ 
duration sees him back at his starting-point, and so it goes 
on! I was fortunate in meeting Jock in the “Balcony 
Scene.” 

“Romeo! Romeo!” mentally I apostrophised him— 
myself a jaded but adequately thrilled Juliet. 
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You may think window cleaning a little unromantic. 
I used to, but window cleaning three or four storeys up 
becomes wildly exciting—for the onlooker at least. Also 
Jock’s efficiency won my fluttering heart. After a dry 
dusting to remove loose grit, Jock’s chamois leather, 
squeezed out of clean water, was firmly applied to inside 
and outside of each window. A final rubbing with a clean 
duster left the window quite sparkling and free from 
smears. Although previously I had not been conscious 
of any dimness, I was elated at the charm of their fresh 
polish. “Romeo,” as I by now thought him, accepted my 
proffered chocolates and thanks—not without emotion: 

“Losh! Most of the old dowagers” (alas for this 
elderly Juliet) “growl about draughts all the time! Glad 
you've enjoyed it. See you later!” 

Remembering that Jock’s visits were quarterly, I did 
not fix the date. 
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Vil 


Farmyard Fugue—Realities—Triumph—An Argument 
—Flower Catalogues—Early Potatoes. 


If I were a poetess I would break into a rhapsody. 
The sun is making a glory of the gorse, and in the peach 
and plum orchard the bees, golden dusted and drowsy, 
zoom forth their Sunlight Sonata. Beneath the plum trees 
fallen blossom lies in drifts. Then a chill wind blows up 
from the east, and I listen, in a rain of peach bloom, to a 
Farmyard Fugue: the bleat of lambs, answering the deep 
note of milk-laden ewes; low mooing of cows, syncopated 
by the barking of a dog, the hoarse bass of the bull—all 
rising in a crescendo to a finale from the barnyard cock. 

But alas for fugues and sonatas. The insistent hum 
of milking machines reminds me that butter-fat and Irish 
stew are also realities. At the dairy door I meet Bill: 

“Great weather, Anne. Just came round the road way 
to smell the gorse, like, and to give a bit of a look to the 
lambs and ewes. Twins everywhere. Rum little beggars, 
how they play about!” 

However, Bill is very human, and beams triumph. 
“See you’ve got your mangold ground about ready.” 
I know that this means that Bill has stolen a march on us. 
In the mangold paddocks each year we compete with Bill. 

Knowing that Bill believes firmly in early sowing | 
reply airily: “Oh! just about, but there’s really no hurry.” 
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Bill takes the bait: “Don’t you believe it, Anne. 
Take it from me. You’d have much better crops if you’d 
ridge your mangolds in early, but, of course, the Boss will 
stick to his own way.” 

Bill and the Boss will probably each have bumper 
crops—since each believes firmly in liberal manuring, 
and both work their mangold ground excellently. 

“If you want the roller, tell the Boss he can have it 
any time now. I suppose he is rolling this year. By the 
way I really came to see if I could find a nut to fit this, 
from the old binder.” 

Bill produces a rusty bolt and makes off to the 
implement shed. Only the owner of an ancient and 
derelict binder knows how many such nuts it can be 
relied on to provide. Nevertheless, I surmise that Bill 
called principally to let us know that his mangolds are 
sown, at precisely the best time. How often have I heard 
Bill delivering his unalterable conviction: “Not later than 
first week in October; 5b. seed per acre with 3 cwt. 
mangold manure per acre; half the manure through the 
front spout of the ridger, half sown with the seed—if 
you want a decent strike.” 

Shaking his head over the sad fate of mangolds sown 
otherwise, Bill disappears into the shed. The Boss will 
probably borrow a screw-wrench from Bill to-night, for 
the joy of getting into an argument with him. Only at 
mangold sowing does Bill bother to argue. I know that 
Bill, who sees the glory of the gorse, would share his last 
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mangold with the Boss, but never, by an inch, will he 
budge from his “only way to grow mangolds.” 


And now that reminds me, I have spent hours lately | 
with flower catalogues. In gay tulip fields of Holland my 
fancy has strayed. How intriguing is the catalogue of 
John Telkamp, Botanical Gardens, Hillegom, Haarlem, 
Holland. Beneath a patch of magnificent hyacinths one 
reads: “Youngest Telkamp showing you our first-class 
hyacinths ‘L’Innocence’,” and a sweet face smiles from 
the midst of the choice blooms. Or again: “Little Johnny 
presenting you our excellent double tulips ‘Murillo’.” If 
ever I go to Holland, I shall seek out that youngest 
Telkamp, grey-beard as he then may be! More prosaically 
English catalogues list flamboyant gladioli and every 
shade of sweet pea. Did I say every shade?—Well, almost 
every shade. Only the true yellow sweet pea eludes the 
sweet pea grower. Anne numbers the raising of the | 
world’s first yellow sweet pea among her ambitions—a 
modest one surely, since the world’s leading plant breeders 
also seek the golden pea plus the £1,000 prize offered by 
“The Daily Mail” for the same! ! Apparently the author 
of that delightful book, “William,” is unaware of this | 
romantic search, for only yesterday I read “In the moon- 
light, William was unable to tell whether the sweet peas 
which she held were white or yellow.” How unfortunate 
to choose that one unattainable colour! 





The first planting of early potatoes has been made. 
This year again we have planted Catrionas. This rejoices 
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me, for the excellent favour combined with early maturity 
has made them a favourite with us. Also in the orchard 
there are three bays of Green Feast peas sown in readiness 
for early market demands. These are always a popular 
and prolific variety. No longer poetical over frisking 
lambs, I am dreaming greedily of lamb, mint sauce and 
green peas! I am eager to see the 100 yards of tall peas 
that are also well and truly planted. Perhaps it is a 
reflection on New Zealanders, but the tall pea is 
unpopular here, not because it lacks size or productiveness, 
but because it requires extra work in the supporting of 
the vines. Whatever the reason, of all the shops in 
Christchurch only one could supply tall peas for seed— 
and just a small bag at that. The variety I hope will prove 
worthy of its name, “Quite Content”; but those who 
intend to grow tall peas for show purposes will need to 
search in other seed shops than those of the city. 
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VIll 


Workless Workers—Square Eggs—Selection in the 
Poultry Yard—Mendel—A disturbing Study. 


At present, when men are seeking, not just the work 
that they are best fitted for, but, often desperately, any 
work at all, one hears the criticism: “A square peg in a 
round hole.” Sometimes kindly, often contemptuously, 
the term is applied to the unemployed and unemployable 
alike. The tragedy becomes tragically commonplace, and 
few pause to contemplate the struggle to fit into that 
round hole. What draughts of disillusion, what dying 
breath of day dreams, blow down the chinks, chilling 
the square peg into a wooden insensibility, while the 
friction of life, mercifully or tragically, rounds those 
individualistic corners. 

However, I dare to hope that some amongst the men 
who dig ditches to drain or irrigate our farms or clear 
waste land that it may become productive, will ultimately 
receive much beyond the relief wages paid for the task. 
With sun-tanned and work-calloused hands, many a 
former city worker may also grasp a life-long treasure of 
health. In more prosperous years to come, possibly a great 
possession will be the memory of a lark’s song; the 
unforgettable smell of fresh turned sod, or the fragrance 
of a “ripe” pipe. 
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By a quaint association of ideas, this has led me to 
think of “Saki’s” delightful “Square Egg.” “Saki” tells 
how during the Great War he was approached by what 
he terms “one of an army of adventurer-purse-sappers”— 
gentlemen who in peace or war live by their wits. The 
would-be confidence comrade bewailed his lot as a 
victim of the war insomuch as he had been obliged to 
leave his poultry farm, with its unique flock of birds, to 
the mercies of a grasping aunt. The produce from these 
specially selected birds—the square egg—would obviously 
make a fortune for the breeder. An egg that could not 
roll inconveniently from kitchen table or shop counter 
had an instant appeal to the frugal French. 

“Saki,” in order to defeat the dishonest aunt, had 
only to lend lawyers’ expenses, a small matter when he 
was to share the resultant profit. 

Agreeing that “it was a romance in modern industry,” 
“Saki” prudently suggested that on his next leave he 
should visit the “square egg hen farm” and estimate the 
profits. Keeping up appearances, the crest-fallen sapper 
inquired: 

“Ah, you will go to Verchey-les-Torteaux? If you 
find what I have told you of our square eggs is true, 
Monsieur, what then?” 

“Then I shall marry your aunt.” 

Possibly the aunt is still a spinster, but for us there is 
an arresting thought in this tale of selection of eggs and 
type-breeding therefrom. The elimination of all second- 
grade eggs, and the breeding from selected prolific birds 
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who consistently lay large eggs, would do much to assist 
the poultry industry in New Zealand. 

Profit from poultry at present is not easily obtained. 
Only good stock, excellently cared for, can give a credit 
balance. Here in Canterbury, where in autumn, tideless 
seas of wheat ripple over fertile downs and splash our 
plains with living gold, of course it is our duty to delight 
in giving our fowls fairly high-priced wheat. Dare I 
suggest that with plenty of skim milk, lucerne, green in 
its season, chaffed in winter, we might at least feed only 
the minimum quantity of grain required for profitable 
egg production? 


To-day I helped to stake up our “tall” table peas, 
and also planted my own carefully hybridised sweet pea 
seeds. It may be because of this that I have read with 
special interest of Mendel and Mendelism in recent issues 
of the “North Canterbury Gazette.” Long ago, when 
young ladies wore their hair in “rolls” and their legs in 
black (silk for Sunday) stockings, I remember listening 
to my uncle discoursing lengthily on Mendel. At that 
period, also, it was fashionable for youth to show defer- 
ence to its elders. Therefore I strove to appear interested 
in the results of the monk’s experiments with peas. If a 
sombre leg swung a trifle impatiently, or an enterprising 
finger, intrigued by novelty, sought a hair-pinned roll, 
who shall blafhe me? Outwardly polite, I listened eagerly 
for the releasing 12 o’clock gong. It is not surprising that 
the green peas for dinner interested me vastly more than 
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the contemplation of their possible ancestry. The appetites 
of youth are keen. 

Yet now, minus the rolls, and much of the appetite, 
I share my uncle’s enthusiasm for the Moravian monk. 
How much we farmer folks owe to that first geneticist! 
To-day with the aid of research and breeding stations, 
farmers can obtain accurate data of wheats, etc., can 
procure pedigreed seed producing increased yield or the 
desired quality. Our cattle are no longer bred haphazard. 
Definite aims with regard to butter-fat or beef influence 
our selection of breeding stock. The characteristics of 
sheep are carefully studied, with due regard to market 
requirements. Wool and mutton breeds to-day are not 
blindly sought after. Our pigs are built to carry the 
correct proportion of fat and lean. 

Yet how many of us have heard of Mendel? The 
application of the laws of heredity, first propounded by 
the son of a peasant, in a distant Augustinian monastery, 
has become the everyday practice of progressive farmers 
all the world over. It is fitting that New Zealanders, an 
agricultural people, should learn something of the great 
debt which they owe to this earliest of research scholars. 

And yet, the study of heredity is a little disturbing. 
Many a mother, in blissful ignorance of the Mendelian 
laws, comfortably attributes her child’s virtues to herself, 
the faults of the father being plainly stamped on his erring 
oftspring—a pleasant and harmless habit, not at all 
convincing to the paternal one, since from the time of 
Adam man has naturally “blamed the woman.” Alas! 
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A GARDEN ISHMAEL 


Modern theology, or evolution, now threatens that ancient 
stronghold—the Garden of Eden. 

This recalls to me that ours is no garden paradise 
wherein weeds are unknown. Since the rain, which falls 
on good and bad seeds alike, I have a settled conviction 
that weeds are the Ishmaels of the plant world. Without 
doubt they enjoy a superior vitality to legitimate vegeta- 
tion. With every man’s hoe against them they thrive 
exceedingly. Natural selection—the survival of the fittest 


—has chosen fat-hen for its own. 
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IX 


Prophecy — Rain —If Frost Comes—The Orchard — 
Asparagus—Proved Batter. 


Once many years ago, Dunedin experienced a very 
wet summer. Of course it is possible that there have been 
many wet summers there since, but this one was so wet 
that Dunedinites themselves noticed it. 

The University students naturally noticed it most 
particularly, for the Capping Procession was at hand. 
To their chagrin, Clement Wragge, a meteorologist with 
decidedly gloomy prophetic tendencies, had the temerity 
to forecast rain for the great day. However, fate was 
kinder than Mr. Wragge, and rare sunshine blessed the 
procession. I have forgotten the song of thanksgiving the 
overjoyed students concocted, but it was a_ topical 
“Weathery Wail” joyously ending its several verses with 
“most inclement Clement Wragge.” 

Once more Fate has caused the meteorological mantle 
to slip. Mr. Wragge’s famous “Almanac,” a bold guide 
to the seasons extending over several decades, has 
decreed that this is to be a season of drought of unusual 
_ severity. Despite wide variations from Mr. Wragge’s 
almanac weather in the past, the dry spell made some of 
us recall this dismal forecast—of course jokingly, but the 
joke assumed the same hilarity as the belief in the spilling 
of salt invokes in the person who smilingly pooh-poohs 
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IF FROST COMES 


the possible evil, and surreptitiously “throws some over 
the left shoulder in case. .... 

The recent rains have naturally given a heartier ring 
to the laughter. Possibly we may still have to suffer a 
drought. The summer is ahead, and who save Mr. 
Wragge would dare to say? Harry, object of my childish 
veneration as a weather prophet, alone has proved 
infallible: 

“Ts it going to rain to-day, Harry?” 

Prompt and unvarying was the reply: “Well, it might, 
an’ then agen, it mightn’t!” 

Since it is not given to me to see into the future, | 
rejoice wholeheartedly in the past week’s rain. However, 
with the possibility of frosts to follow, our recently set out 
tomato plants have been protected with scrim screens. 
The scrim costs 10d. per yard and is 6 feet wide, but by 
halving the width the cost is 5d. per yard of shelter. A 
taut wire stretched from end to end of the row acts as 
a ridge pole for the shelter. The sides are weighted by 
night. Perhaps the price obtainable for outdoor tomatoes 
may not seem to warrant this outlay, but consider the years 
of service which carefully used and stored scrim will give. 
Besides if you have experienced the disappointment of 
finding your half-grown vines cut down by frost, you 
will understand that peace of mind is not here too highly 
priced. Anyhow, compared with our former laborious 
methods involving the covering of individual plants with 
tins, boxes, etc., the new method leaves me no excuse for 
“taking a chance” with the weather. By day I shall lift 
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the weights from one side only, and roll back the protec- 
tion, with a minimum of trouble. 

The tomato crop safely gathered, perhaps I may be 
permitted to protect choice late autumn chrysanthemums 
with that accommodating scrim. Nevertheless, I am hope- 
ful that providing may be preventing, for apple orchards 
everywhere are at present a thing of beauty by day, and 
to the owners at least a constant anxiety by night. The 
experience of the past two seasons has left fruitgrowers 
nervous, or at any rate, on the alert to light fuel pots and 
sacrificial fires to propitiate the frost fiend. 

The rain has certainly brought the asparagus crop 
away very noticeably. In my youth, the possession of an 
asparagus bed conferred a certain distinction upon the 
owners. To eat frequently of a vegetable then sold at an 
average price of 2/- per small bundle admitted the 
privileged to the ranks of the Blue Bloods. With shame, 
I recall that I derived some real, and much snobbish, 
delight in carrying gifts of the coveted vegetable to our 
less fortunate neighbours. Not for worlds would I have 
admitted my personal plebeian distaste for the dainty, 
but I found it difficult to agree with the gushings in its 
praise. That the rest of our family did not share this 
distaste was fortunate, for in those days, asparagus was 
served in two ways only—as a savoury on buttered toast 
or as a vegetable with white sauce. Even aristocratic 
palates can weary of such monotony. I recall that my 
sister, hearing mother pressing asparagus upon a bashful 
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ASPARAGUS 


friend, blurted forth: “Take it, Margaret. We're sick of 
it anyway.” 

After many years, I retain much of the plebeian, but 
have learnt to appreciate asparagus and to cook it in a 
variety of attractive ways. Since all these methods require 
the boiling of the asparagus, the first fact to remember 
is that asparagus water improves vegetable broths, and 
can also be added to any meat-made soups as well. 

White sauce or butter seasoned and melted over are 
the usual ways of cooking the vegetable. Carefully 
drained and seasoned heads of asparagus, well mashed, 
spread on bread and butter make dainty sandwiches, or 
with brown and nut bread dainty savoury afternoon 
tea rolls. 

Instead of the more usual sausage rolls, asparagus 
heads and soft stems carefully boiled and cased in pastry 
are useful for supper or tea-time. The addition of white 
sauce and grated cheese is much liked in these pastry 
rolls. As a breakfast or tea-dish asparagus fritters are a 
nice change. 

The following is well tried, and makes a successful 
whitebait or asparagus batter: 


3 tablespoons milk. 

2 good tablespoons flour. 

2 tablespoons fine bread-crumbs. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

2 well beaten eggs. 

Seasoning of salt and pepper. 

1 breakfast cup (or more) boiled asparagus heads. 
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Cook in boiling fat till lightly browned—a very short 
time is sufficient. 
Since the present price of asparagus is very modest, 


I suppose asparagus is much more commonly used. With 
falling prices we might adopt a slogan “Eat more 
Asparagus.” If the resulting blue-bloodedness is a little 
doubtful, at least I can promise you a fine supply of 
vitamins to enrich the obstinate red. 
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Xx 
A Humble Hearth—Mending and Depression—A 


Successful Farmer—Master Subsoil—The Autocrat 
of the Garden—A Flood—A Cake for Lost Youth. 


Pine logs in the open fire-place blazed cheerily, and 
since hot-water pipes coiled snugly behind the leaping 
flames, usefully too. The row of assorted boots and shoes 
in varying stages of dampness and dissolution dried 
acridly, but discreetly at a safe distance on the wide hearth. 
Mentally I noted a missing heel-plate, debated whether a 
certain shabby shoe would stand a second half-sole, and 
reluctantly made another attempt at threading my needle. 

Of course the men-folk were discussing farming— 
they always are. Intent on mending the frayed cuff of a 
school jacket, I now paid scant attention to the conversa- 
tion, which turned mainly on the prospects of getting on 
the land soon to plant potatoes, the possible price of lambs, 
and the urgent necessity for fine weather in general. 

Mending usually makes me melancholy, while not 
infrequently the garment under treatment also assumes 
a depressed air. Our visitor, who a week ago declared 
that “He’d be happy if only he could see the land well 
soaked,” was to-night peeved over late potato planting; 
doubtful of the effect of so much rain on local orchards; 
and afraid that feed would be too soft for effective 
fattening. 
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Poor Providence and poor farmers! No wonder town 
folks think we are always grumbling. So we are, yet not 
altogether ignobly do we strive. Though we squelch 
through mud, or are smothered in dust from parched 
paddocks, inevitably The Land remains the beloved of 
her chosen people. 

The mending finished, I considered our neighbour, 
as he puffed happily enough at a wheezy old pipe. Folks 
would call him a successful farmer, for he has weathered 
successive slumps, and can put his finger on the weakness 
and strength of local farm practice and prospects alike. 
Self-taught to a large extent, our friend yet has grasped the 
value of scientific research in agriculture, and has availed 
himself of its findings. He has even carried out experi- 
ments for himself, and although at times his conclusions 
are prematurely or erroneously formed, in the main he 
has profited considerably by open-mindedness and the 
experience of over 40 years of farming. 

He is an ardent admirer of our Governor-General 
Lord Bledisloe, and counts it as an asset to New 
Zealand to have had such an eloquent advocate for a 
“better farming” campaign. With an apologetic glance 
at his mud-stained boots, he mutters “Lord, but it’s muddy 
—water everywhere—subsoil got it this time.” Often has 
he discussed subsoil, sandy, clayey, or shingly, yet 
to-night, perhaps, since I am specially included in the 
apology, he has uttered the magic “Open Sesame” to the 
door of my youth. 

“Subsoil” in those far-off days for me was a rare, 
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MASTER SUBSOIL 


intriguing little sprite. For the most part, he lived in our 
garden—lived, I imagined, to torment a certain person 
who planted potatoes, leeks, etc., in the garden, and who 
not infrequently uprooted prized cuttings and bulbs, from 
what he scathingly termed “front of house.” Always, I 
felt myself in league with Master Subsoil. I, too, following 
a raid on young turnips and half filled peas, had felt the 
weight of our gardener’s displeasure. “Subsoil’s that cold 
and clayey, what can you expect?” he would mutter, 
jabbing wrathfully at some offending backward vegetable. 

Poor Subsoil! At such times, I pictured him madly 
dodging an envenomed spade or wistfully seeking a share 
of summer sunshine. Hastily I would spill a little from 
the steaming jug of tea, which I was proud to carry to 
“Gardener.” Surely that would warm the chill little 
Subsoil up! 

At times, however, I envied that elusive elf, who 
could remain obstinately dry, when school shoes, coats, 
and caps were depressingly damp and disagreeable. 

“Nice rain,” one would venture to the autocrat of the 
garden, who last week had deplored the dry spell. 

“Nice! H’m, well enough, but, see there!” pointing 
to a heap of crumbling yellow clay. “See where I dug 
that post-hole? Subsoil’s as dry as a bone!” 

How eagerly I sought to find him—my little yellow- 
clad enigma! Only clay, delightful to mould into cups, 
plates and marbles, met my expectant gaze; yet in the 
long grass I had heard a rustle, and knew that, in its 
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green shelter, Subsoil was laughing quietly up his 
bone-dry sleeve! 

Yet he was not altogether lonely and unloved, for 
Gardener had told me that roses “took kindly to the 
Subsoil here,” and that the apple trees also flourished 
in his company. I had ever a lively hope that, adorned 
with a perfect rosebud, I should some day catch the wily 
one hob-nobbing with my favourite Jonathan, or debonair 
and at his ease, discussing affairs of state with the Black 
Prince. 

However, not always did my familiar escape the fury 
of the elements. There came a great rain, and the currant 
bushes at the bottom of the garden were partially sub- 
merged. My thoughts dwelt on Noah and I wondered, 
since we had no dove, if a pigeon might be acceptable as 
a messenger. In the course of time, the flood waters 
receded, and, with the return of “Gardener,” my interest 
in Subsoil revived. Surely at last he would be pleased with 
my rain-sodden friend. 

“Good morning, Mr. -——. Aren’t you glad? Father 
says that the Subsoil’s fairly saturated.” 

“Saturated, I should smile! This beastly clay keeps 
the ground like porridge, simply can’t get away, nice 
and sweet.” 

Deeply disappointed, I prodded  disconsolately 
amongst the too-wet Brussels sprouts. Then, bending low, 
I whispered: “Don’t you mind, Subsoil dear. He’s a 
(fearfully)—a ‘Grumpy Guddlestein,’ but I know you do 
your best. And listen! You can play with my putty when 
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A CAKE FOR LOST YOUTH 


I’m at school. It’s in a baking powder tin, buried at the 
foot of the swing, because Mother won’t let us play with 
putty, if she knows we have any.” 

Into my waking dream now breaks the voice of Mr. 
Dale: “However there’s one good thing. Our subsoil 1s 
sandy, and the water drains down well, not like the stiff 
clay land.” 

Was it because he had, for a brief moment, given me 
back my youth, that I produced my newly-made cream 
sponge for his supper? Prudence had led me to hide it, 
until the family should have devoured the homely 
biscuits and somewhat stale marble cake from last week’s 
baking. Yet, gaily, I sacrificed the creamy lightness of my 
super-sponge. Did not Faust sell his soul in return for 
his lost youth? A cream cake is a small price to pay for 
a glimpse of “the light of other days!” 


By day, as I scrape the crumbs from the empty platter, 
I regain a little of my everyday feeling. “Call it a thanks- 
giving for a good rain,” I tell myself. Even farmers’ wives 
may be glad of rain—later on when the sun shines; when 
muddy boots, clammy clothes and leaking roofs have 
ceased to annoy; when the memory of drowned-out 
sitting hens, wandering calves that career disastrously 
over sodden flower beds, and the wreck of a line of 
“coloureds” that flopped on washing day—when all these 
memories have faded, we shall recall, over other sponge 
cakes, the splendid October rains. 
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XI 
Carnival Week—Planters Also Have Eyes—The Show. 


Even if it had not been the official date for a festive 
season in North Canterbury I think we farmers would 
have owned to a carnival spirit this week. 

Whatever our dividends may be, we have certainly 
been in the field with a big “main crop” entry in the 
potato race. Conditions for planting have been on the 
whole ideal. It is always a pleasure to me to watch a good 
team at work. This year, possibly since I viewed the nice 
damp potato furrows from the unbending height of my 
five feet two inches, and with no personal responsibility 
as to the correct dropping of the tubers, there seemed an 
additional charm in the scene. A painful kink in one’s 
back is apt to curb enthusiasm over “planting behind the 
plough.” 

Also I recall moments in the past when other eyes 
than those of the potato received an all too generous 
dusting from an enthusiastic broadcaster of fertiliser. 
Sulphate of ammonia, amongst its various good qualities, 
can really be relied upon to draw tears from the eyes of 
even the most hardened of Arran Chiefs—at least 
personally I should suppose so. Of course potato planters 
(other than farmers’ wives and children) do the planting 
much more effectively; also the machine sold for the 
purpose has quite a good reputation. Nevertheless hired 
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THE SHOW 


helpers and machines are costly, and after all why do 
farmers have wives and families? 

As I say, this year, owing to internal complications 
(I fancy this is the correct newspaper term for evading 

explicit or awkward explanations) I have thoroughly 
enjoyed potato planting by proxy. 

And when the family backs were all straightened out 
again the problem of camouflaging those backs suitably 
for the Show remained my immediate problem. Since 
the season has so far been excellent our men-folk are in 
good mood. We must take full advantage of this. Also 
in fashion papers we are relieved to read that “even the 
ultra-fashionable are wearing delightful frocks in crisp 
cotton fabrics.” While we may suspect that M’Lady 
Up-to-Date’s model organdie is modest in everything save 
the price, the distance between it and a possible home- 
made 1/- per yard fast print is not quite hopeless. 

To a yearning young thing who shows me a “corker 
pattern for a Show dress,” I reprovingly suggest that 
whatever we wear we are all equal in the sight of Heaven. 

“Yes, but I’m going to the Show.” 

Hastily I decide that the cunning little coatee would 
not take more than a yard extra. The boys and Dad are 
easier to manage. After all, petrol, a damp cloth, and a 
hot iron can do wonders. The smell soon goes off—at a 
Show—and a good crease makes old pants look like new 
(nearly). 

But you all know the usual Show Day preparations. 
Our mothers cut the same sandwiches for the lunch, rose 
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in the early hours to milk similar cows, and in addition 
plaited the long tresses of their little daughters over-night. 
In spite of this handicap, I believe they enjoyed the day out 
even more than we do—so often it was their “One Day.” 

Anyhow, Show or no Show, we certainly have a 
glorious city to visit at present. One who has known 
English Springs, and hitherto wistfully recalled their 
charm, wrote thus to me: “Never before have I seen New 
Zealand so beautifully clad for Spring. It is a green 
Paradise.” 

Did you notice how the chestnut trees in Christchurch 
are decked with their votive candles at this time? Not 
only a green paradise is our garden city. Beeches, prunus, 
showers of laburnum, festoons of wistaria, clematis purple 
and white, riots of rhododendrons, hawthorns, red and 
white (this despite fireblight regulations) are holding a 
battle of flowers and beauty. Not all the depressions can 
pale the gold of the kowhai nor rob us of the silver of our 
willow-fringed Avon. 

Because of my joy in this world of colour, pityingly, 
with reverent fingers I touch a basket made by our blind 
soldiers. Each year at the Show they are displayed, these 
brave beautiful goods. The light gleams on the surface 
of a polished tray whose maker dwells for ever in the 
dim shadow-land of the blind. 

I am sad, yet in the words of an old Scottish song, 
“Werena’ my hert licht I wad dee.” A stray dog wags a 
friendly tail at me, and I am reminded of a comic 
illustration of a dog story. 
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BILL’S “QUACK” 


Owner: “Yes, he’s a fine dog. Would fetch me a ten 
pound note any day.” 

Yokel: “Well, I du wish un would fetch me two ten 
pun notes to-day.” 

Don’t we all? Some day Bill is going to tell me a 
better dog story, but to-day he’s a bit flustered. It began 
like this: 

“Been to the Quack again, Anne?” Bill has not had 
much to do with doctors, and has not—in the past—had 
much faith in them. 

Ignoring the tone of Bill’s “Quack” I replied: “Yes! 
and do you know, Bill, he reminded me of you?” 

“Mer” | 

“Yes, you. For one thing he is very fond of flowers— 
grows them himself. I knew that when I admired a 
glorious iris in his consulting room. No ‘bought’ flower 
could bring that light of enthusiasm to its owner’s eye. 
We had a nice talk over the growing of iris, and —” 

“Yes, but I thought he was supposed to be a Doctor, 
and anyhow what’s that got to do with me?” 

The indignation remained, but I could see that Bill 
had more respect for my doctor now. 

“Well, Bill, you know how you insist on your ‘3 cwt. 
mangold manure,’ also on lime and super, etc., for top 
dressing exhausted pastures? Well, that’s when I noticed 
how like you he was. First he decided what I lacked, and 
then he began to ‘top dress’ me. This little bottle (a 
concentrate of cod-liver oil, containing vitamins ‘A’ and 
‘D’) is going to act like your lime and super!” 
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“H’m, when you put it that way, it looks as if the 
chap might have some sense, but”—triumphantly— 
“they’re all butchers at heart.” 

“Don’t you have to cut out the dead wood at times, 
Bill, in your currant bushes? And surely I saw you 
cutting down some old Sturmers to graft on new 
varieties! Doctors have lots of pruning to do, and also, 
they can’t cut down the hopelessly diseased, Bill, and you 
can. It’s harder for them to patch up the broken.” 

Bill is decidedly worried over his affinity to a city 
specialist, but realises that the advantage is all with the 
man on the land. “After all,” as Bill says, “we mostly do 
have healthy crops—only a disease here and there.” 

Perhaps when the “vitamins” have done their work, 
and I am once more “a thing of—” (oh! well, anyhow, a 
‘Soy for ever”) I shall visit that specialist again to cheer 
him up—and pay the bill. 
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I 


Magic Music—‘Bother the Bird” —Haymaking—Remem- 
brance—Poultry Records—A Circus—Sweet Peas. 


Quite early this morning a blackbird perched on a 
tree close to my bedroom window. There was an insistent 
quality in his chirp that drove sleep from my pillow. “Be 
quick, be quick!” urged that demanding bird. Since the 
sky showed blue, and through the green gloom of an 
apricot tree, which embraces the window, I could see a 
graceful coral tamarisk beckoning to me, I popped on 
bedroom slippers and dressing-gown. 

Something warned me that by the time I'd given 
a final comb to my hair I’d be sure to make prosaically for 
the kitchen, turn on the power, and prepare the porridge; 
that in the singing of the kettle I would forget the magic 
music of a brand-new dawn. 

“Be quick,” from the impatient blackbird. Hastily, 
lest the sight of my fast-greying locks, or a tinkle from 
the alarm clock, should remind me that time flies swiftly, 
I stepped softly on to the wide gravelled drive. 

There had been a heavy dew. The close-cut lawn had 
a silvery sheen. A chill little wind rustled the dense red- 
brown foliage of a cedar. In the flush of sunrise it 
sparkled with all the colours of the spectrum. Spider 
webs festooned the macrocarpa hedge with silver filigree. 
Because of my bedroom slippers, I could not venture across 
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the lawn to where a patch of iris bloomed in the shade 
of the drooping tamarisk, but I saluted their royal purple 
—their silken banners dew-drenched and damply clinging 
to the sturdy green stems. The massed scarlet of geums 
beyond stood erect, and defiant of dew or darkness—like 
the red-coated soldiers of more picturesque but less grim 
armies of far off days. 

The rose garden, although not yet in the pride of its 
full blossoming, showed here and there an exquisite, 
dewy bud. A full-blown Hugh Dickson, which grew 
close to the path, greeted me with the fragrance peculiarly 
a red rose’s own. Wrapped closely in my warm gown, 
I realised that I was indeed an early riser. 

No questing bees were at work even on the dry 
nor-west border, gay now with a wealth of linaria and 
schizanthus, which had spread delightfully over fast 
withering leaves of tulip and narcissi. Cool and refreshed, 
a bed of recently planted out salvia bonfire usurped the 
place of early flowering bulbs. The plants were but an 
inch or two high, yet already I was picturing the fierce 
flame of their beauty when—Bang! Over the gate came 
the morning paper. 

The hurried flop! flop! of my damp little slippers had 
a guilty, stealthy sound. The kitchen clock ticked 
mockingly. This was the morning when I had planned 
to bake a supply of nut and date loaves, sultana bread, 
and gingerbread cookies. The date loaves by now should 
be rising nicely in a brisk oven. 

“Bother the bird!” I mutter as I gather breakfast 
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dishes into a pile. However, it’s been a bit showery, and 
perhaps they won't be carting in the hay to-day. In any 
case, I’ll make the loaves and cookies, for if the family 
don’t find them they all keep quite nicely and are very 
useful for paddock lunches. Martha makes her ginger 
cake in a flat meat tin—and it is a good cake too, but I 
always think that little cakes made in paper cases are 
useful for paddock teas or lunches. The cake doesn’t 
crumble or get messed up with sandwiches, while any 
left-over ones are more presentable than the odd 
inevitably battered slices of cake. 

Some lucerne hay is already stacked, and everywhere 
the noise of the mower and the clank of the hayrake can 
be heard. Of course I am expected to gaze anxiously at 
banks of cumulus clouds, or take an intelligent interest 
in those light gossamer ones that stretch warning fingers 
to tell which way the wind will likely blow. So I do, but 
I fancy that at times I am not altogether dismayed when 
a shower—only a brief one—delays the haymaking. Can 
you blame me? Who ever heard of farmers attending to 
the needs of a vegetable garden while there was hay to 
be made, and weather to make it in? 

At present, just because of those odd showers, I am 
feeling “full of beans’—French beans, runner beans, 
broad beans! The four vacant orchard bays are now 
fully planted up with beans. In the block where early 
lettuce was grown, there are more beans, pumpkins, 
marrows, and scarlet runners. A small girl here reminds 
me that my joy may be a little premature. 
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“Do you remember last year, Mum, when all the 
nice beans were black? After the frost, you know?” 

Of course I know, but I wasn’t going to let myself 
remember. Perhaps I’d better pray for good hay weather 
now. Well be sure to need lots of hay—and there’s no 
more room to plant things just now. 

Seeing that I look a trifle sobered the child asks: 
“Aren’t you supposed to look back either, Mum, like 
Lot’s wife? We had about her last week! Oh! but you'd 
have to, on Armistice Day. Wasn’t it horrid, Mum? 
Just when I was remembering and keeping quiet for two 
minutes, a hen just cackled and cackled. I wanted to 
think about what you’d said about dead soldiers and wars 
and things, and all I could think was that I had forgotten 
to give the fowls water.” 

“Poor little one! Don’t worry. After all, Armistice 
Day should remind us all of our duty—and you can think 
about those things any and every day, Pet, not just for 
two minutes once a year.” 

The troubled look passes slowly, but she adds: “And 
eggs are so awfully cheap that you could easily have 
spared that Armistice egg!” 

Perhaps just because eggs are so cheap, we cannot 
spare even one, but I don’t think I dare to continue the 
discussion. This dimpled philosopher has ditched me 
too often. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


Two minutes’ silence out of a world of busy days; 
Upon what scenes are turned the inward gaze? 
Fathers and mothers, whose tears fall fast 
For the dear lost lads who sleep their last, 

Far o'er the sea, 


For them the memories throb with grievous pain, 


How much to lose, how slight, how slight the gain. 


The sad, sad sacrifice of precious life 
Has left behind an endless bitter strife, 
That these things be. 


Two minutes’ silence for the noble dead, 
For friends and foe who bravely shed 
Life’s blood. To each the cause seemed fair, 
That called the brave to offer there 

A gift so rare. 


But we, whose hearts too young to share 
A memory of the grief that others bear, 
Whose eyes had scarce beheld the light, 
When ended all the ghastly fight, 

So long delayed— 


Ours is the task on such a solemn day 
To strive to win the peace for which we pray; 
To save our children from the lust of hate, 
To find for them a happier fate 

In peace secure. 


Poem by “Nan” in G.H.S. Magazine 
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We should, some day, have first-hand and reliable 
information with regard to our poultry profit. It has been 
decreed that a properly kept record of all food stuffs 
purchased, all stock, and the daily egg record of each 
breed, shall be entered in a black book which reposes on 
the verandah table. The balancing of our poultry budget 
should prove interesting—if not very profitable. In the 
meantime, I am busy preserving all surplus eggs. In the 
winter these should bring at least 1/- per dozen—and we 
dare to hope for a little more. 

To-day I shall mix a little sulphur with the baby- 
chicken dust bath. I fear this will not prevent half to 
three-quarters of those chicks from developing into 
roosters, but there are worse things in chicken runs than 
healthy young roosters! From our home grown tobacco 
we have a supply of nicotine for making into an insecti- 
cide spray. Possibly I shall purloin some of this to mix 
with the lime when the fowl-houses are sprayed. 

I am a little reluctant to do this, however, for last 
week I read in the “North Canterbury Gazette” of 
performing fleas in London. Realising that I can stock 
up very simply, I have considered running such a show 
as a by-product (shall we say?) of poultry farming! 

Unfortunately I considered it in the fowl-house, and 
after being hostess to a lively circus for the longest night 
in my memory, I have decided that New Zealand fleas are 
difficult to tame. If, however, any reader would like to 
out-do Barnum’s “Greatest Show on Earth” I can 
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“SEVEN FOR A SECRET” 


honestly recommend our stock. As acrobats and hurdlers 
they are unexcelled! 

When I consider the matter calmly, I am not really 
sorry, because I shall be busy later on with all my sweet 
peas, which should provide a very useful lot of seed. 
My own special hybrids are now up—at least all that I 
can hope to see are. By some mischance the very special 
seventh seed (which you may remember was to win me 
fame, as the first raiser of a yellow sweet pea) has failed 
to germinate. The most careful search has not revealed 
even the inert seed. Has some fat sparrow robbed me 
of glory? 

Carefully I count those precious plants once more: 
“One for sorrow, two for joy, three for a girl, four for 
a boy, five for silver, six for gold, seven for a secret that’s 
never been told.” Of course the others may be yellow, 
but that one was my choice. Anyhow, it’s a consolation 
to picture its yellow gleam. To see it a brilliant blue or 
red would have been real humiliation. 


——————— 
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II 


A Light Crop— Gooseberry Chutney — Elderberry — 
Lambs—Cows—Horses at Work—Ensilage—By the 
Way—Boys Over the Fence. 


I have just come in from the orchard, where I was 
inspecting the gooseberry bushes. The berries are a useful 
size now, and my mind has turned from the sad contem- 
plation of our almost fruitless Wolseleys to gooseberry 
jam and chutney. The continuous wet weather when the 
Wolseleys were in blossom has hindered pollination and 
few flowers on this variety have set fruit. The Wolseley is 
perhaps our most useful all-round apple, so I shall miss 
it for cooking. 

For this year there will be a respite from the usual 
easy puddings—rice, sago, etc., accompanied by baked 
Wolseleys—which the family enjoy or endure according 
to their tastes until well into the spring. There will be 
extra bottling of fruit to fill the gap. A few bottles of pre- 
served gooseberries will open the preserving season for 
me. However, since the pickle supply is about exhausted, 
the family must persevere with a few more prunes and 
dried apricots, until the aroma of the chutney has passed 
from my kitchen into the little jars labelled “Gooseberry 
Chutney.” 

Perhaps you, too, may like to try it. If so you will 
require: 
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ELDERBERRY ABLOOM 


24 lb. green gooseberries. 

2 Ib. light brown sugar. 

1 lb. seeded raisins (minced). 

3 oz. preserved ginger (minced). 

1 Ib. stoned dates. 

40z. garlic. 

3 oz. salt. 

1 teaspoon cayenne pepper (more if liked hot). 
Vinegar to cover berries. 

Put berries in pan and cover with vinegar. Boil till 
fruit is soft. A few pepper corns and whole spice may be 
tied in a muslin and boiled therein. Remove spices, 
add all other ingredients, and boil smartly for fifteen 
minutes. Stir carefully. Put into small pots and cover 
when cold. 


Down by the creek the elderberry is in blossom. The 
flat, creamy-white flower clusters are so lacy as to resemble 
treasured Irish crochet d’Oyleys. Do the “Little People” 
perhaps sip morning dew from these dainty place mats, 
while fairy pipers, their “reeds” cunningly fashioned from 
the soft-pithed elderwood stems play such music as only 
the little Grey Warblers of all mortal songsters can recall, 
and wistfully echo in the light of day? Most certainly 
my children delight in pea-shooters, wheat-blowers, and 
whistles fashioned from the hollowed elderberry wood, 
unrivalled and much sought after for this purpose. Also 
in the Autumn I shall hear, once more, how Uncle Tom 
made a peculiarly delicious and potent elderberry wine; 
but that was in Scotland, and Uncle Tom has long ceased 
from all earthly activities, carrying his secret with him to 
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his grave in the hill country, where hardy little black- 
faced sheep rest as of yore in the deep shade of his elder- 
berry grove. 

Very different from these are the solid chunky little 
lambs to be seen all around us at present. In spite of the 
accepted principle of close grazing the grass in many cases 
has got well ahead of the flocks. Deep in purple-shadowed 
fields where rye-grass is seeding, amber-eyed ewes chew 
their cud contemplatively or bleat a faint protest as over- 
eager lambs bunt roughly at patient udders. Perhaps it is 
just chance that on all sides I seem to see lambs with 
Southdown characteristics predominating in the nuggety 
little bodies and brown-tinged legs. But there are also 
the Nursery Rhyme lambs with fleeces as white as snow, 
and the black sheep of the family too has its small 
descendants in many a flock. Whatever is being said of 
our New Zealand butter and cheese, surely there should 
be no adverse criticism of “Prime Canterbury” lambs this 
year. And yet I hate to think of the warm, woolly little 
bodies (the young jade of their eyes not yet faded to its 
adult amber) coldly changed into their frozen shrouds 
as they swell the much discussed New Zealand “Quota.” 

What do they know of Quotas? The sun is shining, 
the grass dewy, and the young clover at its roots stains 
their soft, nuzzling noses with fragrant juice. The nights 
and their mothers are kind. For them are no anxiety- 
laden “to-morrow and to-morrows.” Brief their span, but 
who can deny that it holds its full quota of joy? 

To watch sleek, satiny cows browsing is pleasure 
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LOITERING ALONG 


without any alloy of pain. How different from last 
season they appear, with rounded barrels and udders 
distended with milk! Staid herd matrons kick up their 
heels like spring calves, and career light-heartedly over 
the abundant pasture. A short-lived bovine ecstasy this, 
which soon subsides into a contented cud-chewing, 
promising brimming pails at milking time. 

Teams at work in turnip and rape paddocks move 
in a cloud of dust. Where are the lean crocks that eked 
out a miserable existence in the drought-stricken paddocks 
of last year? The oldest pensioner has a glossy skin to 
cover aged ribs. His worn teeth can crop happily at a 
plentiful supply of meadow grass. 

I must admit that there are times when I could wish 
that our car were a more recent model, but of late I have 
been glad to amble quietly along at the pace deemed best 
for ageing springs. Though proud limousines tear past in 
a cloud of dust, I do not murmur. How, at that break- 
neck speed, could I smell the scent of the broom that 
makes our riverbeds a picture to-day? Could I see Bill 
thinning his mangolds, or wave to Martha as she pegs 
out her snowy washing? Had I been travelling at a “good 

sixty” I might have missed seeing stack ensilage in the 
making. 3 


Ensilage! Years ago in Queensland I first heard the 
word, first saw the tall concrete silos, into which a 
powerful “blower” elevated chaffed green maize up a 
shute. Still can I recall the aromatic tobacco-like 
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fragrance of the brown heaps of ensilage, when the thrice 
blessed silos were broached. 


Because we do not travel too swiftly on our trips to 
town or into the country, I have time to notice the folks 
by the way. When all the land looks so smiling, I find 
myself smiling too at a drover whose weary little flock 
impedes our progress, at a dour horseman who gives me 
a cold reproving glare, which his dog discounts with a 
friendly wag of the tail. 

It was thus that I met a kindred soul by the roadside; 
he was grubbing broom. Hot, dusty, but undaunted, the 
game little chap saluted merrily. On our homeward 
journey, he was still toiling, perhaps less ardently, but 
not a whit less cheerily. He was not too weary to smile, 
and smile recognisingly at me, as friend to friend. Could 
an artist have caught the radiance of the smile, from a 
dust-grey lad, in a setting of flaming broom, he would 
have immortalised “A Boy Grubbing Broom.” I can only 
fling him a passing “Cheerio” and cherish a sunny 
memory. 

Alas for the folk who ride swiftly in their high- 
powered models! Such masterpieces are for the humble 
trampers, and those who go softly on the broad highway. 


We ate our picnic lunch on the roadside. Over the 
fence school boys were at work in their garden plots. 
Quite small boys they seemed to be, but do you think 
they talked of marbles, tops, or shanghais? Dear me, no! 
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BOYS 


As our car creaked noisily to a standstill it broke into a 
lively discussion of recent wireless programmes. The 
League of Nations—“Brown Shirts” and “Black” and the 
cut of John Bull’s waistcoat were considered from a 
refreshingly “International” angle, while the vocal efforts 
of well-known artists were freely criticised by these 
surprising youths. I listened, half hoping to hear an 
authoritative pronouncement on the currency question. 
However, the natural “boy” emerged suddenly: “I get 
sixpence a week from my Dad, and I can spend as much 
of it as I like.” 

“If I had sixpence a week I'd save it up to buy a— 
yah! that’s my bare toe you’re swiping at with your hoe! 
Sand shoes! I’d see myself. Everyone knows they're 
rotten for letting the dirt in.” 

“Pooh! you haven’t got any.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“We used to get twopence a week each for pocket 
money, but that’s off now.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! I dunno. Dad stopped it one week, an’ we 
didn’t get any the next week or the next, so we just don't 
get it any more.” 

“Me either.” 

Poor little lad and poor Dad! Won't anyone say 
“Poor Mum” too? The seat of the Insolvent One’s breeks 
was carefully but extensively patched, his grey jersey 
darned with varying wools till it rivalled Joseph’s coat. 
I pictured the busy needle at work and guessed that 
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Mother’s purse too, often lacked the comfort of pocket 
money. Yet, looking at that much-mended jersey, I 
knew that the mother had yearned most over the 
vanished twopence. Such mothers are like that. 
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A Bee in My Bonnet—The Romantic Side—Perpetual 
Spring—Geese—Chickens—No Pets—Friends from 
the City—Bijou Bungalow—Elbow Room—W hile 
Rome Burns. 


All this week I’ve had a “bee in my bonnet.” Certain 
outspoken relations accuse me of undue modesty in this 
statement, suggesting that the bees abound in my bonnet 
at all times. 

That’s just the point of my story. I’ve decided that I 
should also have a hive in the garden. Day after day I’ve 
watched those busy little robbers plundering my choicest 
flowers, gathering sweets from meadow grass and clover, 
and raiding my rows of blossoming raspberries. As there 
are not hives in our immediate neighbourhood, the bees 
must travel considerable distances on their harvesting 
expeditions. Also, and this is the crux of the situation, 
somewhere there must be luscious honey in the comb, 
which might well be mine for the taking. 

But there’s the rub. I have not studied any authorita- 
tive work on “The Apiary,” but doubtless there are 
excellent guides to bee-keeping on the market. What I 
have re-read lately is Gene Stratton Porter’s “The Keeper 
of the Bees.” Worked into a romantic tale of an invalided 
soldier of the Great War, who finds, quite miraculously, 
health, wealth, and happiness on a Californian bee farm, 
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are many statements about bee-farming. These I cannot, 
in my ignorance, presume to question. However, I am 
uneasy about accepting them as facts, for I cannot quite 
credit the extraordinary behaviour of the seasons in that 
bee garden. 

California, I know, has a marvellous climate, but 
surely the seasons there are not perpetually one perfect 
blend of Spring and Summer, with the fruits of Autumn 
thrown in for good measure. For the Bee Master to sip 
the juice of a freshly-plucked ripe red tomato, midst the 
mingled scents of violets, clove pinks and Madonna lilies, 
all growing on a two-acre bee farm, appears to be a too 
remarkable achievement. 

I am hoping that local bees will be content with a 
nicely-varied but more seasonable selection of blooms to 
plunder. Also perhaps Queen Bees here do not always 
insist on having their wings clipped. In these days of 
beauty culture, I half dread to read that “in the modern 
high-class apiaries Queens are wearing their wings slightly 
clipped and permanently waved, this season.” 

I hope it is not an ill omen that at this particular 
moment memories of my adventures in “goose raising” 
keep obtruding themselves. 

After all, when you pay for a goose and a gander, 
naturally you expect one of the two greys will be a proper 
gander and the prospective papa of other little proper 
goslings. Only when two indefatigable geese sat forlornly 
on a combined nestful of addled eggs did the truth dawn 
on me. In the following spring, with the advent of a 
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CHICKENS 


delightfully curled white gander, my hopes were realised, 
and in due time fluffy little goslings graced the paddock. 
These grew incredibly and at Christmas time brought me 
a nice little sum as “dressed goslings.” 

The family, who willingly shared the profits, basely 
remember not these, but the odoriferous, and not too 
golden eggs which, in the days of my ignorance, I broke 
gently and oh! so sadly. Experience teaches, so in time | 
may become an expert bee-farmer, poultry-wife, etc., etc. 

This year my chickens are doing very well. So far 
they have been exceptionally healthy, and after all I fancy 
there are not so many roosters as I had at first supposed. 
Amongst the leghorns only, do the male birds predom- 
inate. I find it a little difficult to estimate just how much 
those chickens should eat. Some poultry men feed dry 
mash, others wet mash, and all agree that it is mostly a 
matter of feeding what the flock have grown 
accustomed to. 

I’ve decided to accustom my chicks to both. They 
receive a milk-mixed mash in the early morning and at 
midday I fill little wooden troughs with a dry mash of 
bran, pollard, thirds of wheat, etc. This, being dry, does 
not sour if not all eaten in a short time. It must of course 
not be left open to birds to steal from. At night a meal of 
broken wheat is fed. Plenty of fine shell grit, greens, and 
water are also given the chicks. 

I’ve decided against allowing any pets amongst 
the fowls. Each year there have been distressing 
moments when a particular bird has been singled out for 
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slaughter. There was the case of “Bung-eye,” or “Bungy” 
for short. From a tiny chicken she had eaten out of our 
hands, cocked her good eye cheerily at us all, and with 
advancing years eaten an unprofitable amount of wheat. 
Yet where amongst us was the Judas to lure her to 
destruction? What dire pangs of hunger could drive us 
to batten on her fat carcase? A travelling buyer of live 
poultry solved the problem. What though I darkly guess 
that in some poulterer’s shop “Bungy” masquerades as a 
spring chicken! In fancy I see her denuded of feathers 
save for a ruffle round her sinewy neck. But the ultimate 
revenge will be with “Bungy.” 


Friends from the city spent an hour or two with us 
lately. The husband yearned over our acres, appraising 
the crops, inspecting new potatoes, which we are now 
using for the house, but have not yet lifted for market, 
and discussed the possibilities of getting into a place at 
bedrock. His wife meanwhile is rejoicing in a modern 
bungalow, up-to-date in every way. I remember when I 
too had a brief vision of such a home in the city. 

The lease of our farm being up, we had sold out. 
For many days we looked at “desirable residences,” each 
one to me seeming a marvel of convenience. Even yet 
I heave a sigh over the “Bijou Bungalow,” its brick walls 
cunningly enclosing a marvellously compressed and 
artistic series of rooms. Most of the furniture was built in, 
the mantelpieces were dreams of loveliness. From the 
bathroom upstairs was a shute down which the soiled 
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linen and family socks descended to the up-to-the-minute 
laundry, its electric washer lying in wait for the wash. 
The kitchen too was a miracle of white tiles and electro- 
plated knobs. On demand, tables, bins, and ironing boards 
appeared or disappeared. The hygienic and hospitable 
walls were packed with labour-saving devices. So small 
a house it was, to contain so much! 

Outside was a neat little lawn, with three standard 


~ roses set in the midst of yellow violas. One could dry the 


clothes, washed electrically, on a small green beyond 
which three rows of potatoes, a patch of lettuce, some 
runner beans, and a cabbage or two could find room. The 
only large item inside or out was the price. It was very, 
very large. 

“It’s lovely,” I whispered, “isn’t it? Only” (half 
hopefully) “much too dear!” 

“H’m, couldn’t run around there”—indicating the 
standard roses, etc.—‘“‘in my pyjamas, and I hate going to 
bed in those rabbit hutches!” 

I’m glad I saw it, at any rate. Here we grow the 
wood to boil our copper, and at times I regret the electric 
washer, but yesterday we made a list of our sixty varieties 
of glorious roses. Yes, in pyjamas and dressing gown, 
while the dew was on the glowing petals, we gloried in 
their beauty. 

My neighbour chides me for my shameless joy in 
garden and farm. These are troublous times, she thinks, 
when I should take life seriously. It’s childish to delight 
when the wind makes tideless waves of our rippling 
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meadow grass. Do I not realise how little return in butter- 
fat or beef that hay will bring? Useless to urge that all the 
more should I reap the full harvest of the joy that is mine 
to ease the inevitable burden of a heavy load. 

When I interrupt to point out the grace of long- 
spurred columbines, the gloomy one points an accusing 
finger at me: “Fiddling while Rome burns!” 

“Good-bye!” 

Poor soul, she takes her gloomy way not knowing 
that because the problems of to-day press so heavily on 
my heart, because I have lost much of the material wealth 
that once I valued most, I cannot afford to lose such joy 
of the spirit as comes on the wings of the wind, with the 
scent of a rose, or descends with the lark’s song. Strikes, 
depressions, and wars may endure for a day, but these 
are among the eternal verities. 
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IV 


“Sugar and Spice and All that’s Nice”—Crowded 
December—Examinations—Still Matriculation—A 
and B—Stocks and Shares—Caesar—The Real Rome. 


Armed with my list, I reeled the items off: “Flour, 
matches, cheese, brewer’s crystals, oatmeal”—here I stuck 
with that insistent feeling that there was something else 
I wanted. “Almonds, dried fruits, spices—we’ve some 
extra good dates at present—icing sugar for your Xmas 
cake?” artfully insinuated the helpful grocer’s boy. In 
vain! No pleasant leaping of the senses, no joyfully 
corroborative, “I knew it was something important” 
rewarded his recital. Racking my brains for the missing 
“want” I asked the price of eggs, or rather the price 
offering for eggs—to gain time, rather than to hear the 
depressing answer. 

Later as I stowed away the dried fruits and almonds 
that I had not intended to order, I remembered the pot 
scrubber! If no poet ever praised it, yet its absence is 
eloquent of the difference to me. Lowly priced, the tinsel 
scrubber is amongst the humble necessities, being truly 
valued only when it ceases to function. I would like to 
think that I have something in common with that 
scrubber, but remembering its bright efficiency I fear that 
I flatter myself. 
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While I regret my unordered scrubber, it’s perhaps 
as well that I should consider my Xmas cake and pudding. 
Knowing our family’s peculiar talent in foraging I must 
hasten to get those dried fruits and almonds safely mixed 
into my favourite Rich Pound Cake and a Christmas 
Dumpling. 

What a crowded month December always is! Apart 
from cooking, cleaning, and farm routine work, there are 
countless tasks in flower and vegetable gardens that must 
be done by Christmas. Thinning of carrots, parsnips, and 
lettuce; planting out of cauliflowers, cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, and savoys; staking of runner beans and tomatoes 
—the duties jostle and crowd one another. Each season 
we despair of being up to time, yet somehow we manage 
to win through. Was it only last week that I cut the 
spent roses from the bushes? To-day, a shower of petals 
falls like confetti with every passing breeze. The ground 
beneath is a rich carpet of magic weave where the velvet 
of dying “Midnight Sun” overlies the burning brilliance 
of a frail “Sunstar”—the flush of “Marie José” pales into 
the chaste pallor of the “Snow Queen.” 

These early summer roses have so brief a period of 
perfect beauty. The autumn blooms linger longer in the 
less ardent air. The hope of later blooms consoles me when 
to-day’s perfect bud droops overblown and spent in the 
glare of to-morrow’s noon. The swelling buds of carna- 
tions warn me that if these are to survive the buffeting 
of nor’-westers and become a fragrant delight, I must find 
stakes to support the brittle blue-green stems. 
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Of late, there have been times when, fingers busy 
amongst my flowers, my senses have been only half 
aware of the beauty of ruffled sweet peas, stately delphin- 
iums or velvet pansies. The nightmare Examination has 
stalked through the land, gripping me once more in the 
terrors of the Unknown. Long ago, when I closed my 
“Via Latina” with a thankful bang, shuddered for the 
last time at the—to me—unsolved problems of Euclid 
and Algebra, and lovingly smoothed the worn cover of 
a “Golden Treasury,” then indeed did I think that I had 
for ever done with “exams.” 

To-day, I am fervently hoping that some share of 
the luck that enabled me, most miraculously, to scrape 
through matriculation may attend my struggling off- 
spring—who, alas, inherits my mathematical disabilities! 
A still small voice whispers that, as a grandmother, I may 
have even further trials to endure. Yet, why should we 
be so eager to see our children carrying the old, oft-times 
useless burdens? Treasure to one may be dross to another. 
It is difficult indeed to estimate the ultimate good derived 
from endless juggling with x and y, the dreary searching 
for a Principal Clause in a much-abused passage from 
Shakespeare; or from tussles with Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
to learn that “All Gaul was divided into three parts.” 

Truly no joy has come to me from later trafficking 
in mathematics. The additions and subtractions in my 
pass-book depress me—and with more reason—as much 
as did those distant financial dealings of A and B. 

Possibly I have now a more active understanding of 
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the true inwardness of the minus quantity. While having 
mopped up the bathroom floor, I have at last solved the 
problem of “If A fills the bathroom basin in 3 minutes 
less time than overflow B empties it’—but you know the 
rest. A large absorbent floor-cloth, a bucket, and a good 
temper are the solution, unless C providentially pulls the 
plug out. 

A candidate at the recent Senior Free Place examina- 
tions wrote of the Arithmetic thus: “The paper was full 
of stocks and shares. Ah well! when the examiner reads 
my paper I guess he'll be full of shocks and stares!” 
There’s hope for one whose sense of humour survives the 
Arithmetic test. 


I have just finished reading an excellent book on 
Rome in the days of Caesar and Cleopatra. Not all my 
painful sallies with the conqueror of “All Gaul” provided 
so vivid a picture of Caesar (of not too blessed memory) 
as this easily read tale has portrayed. With my mind at 
peace from his nominatives, vocatives and_ slippery 
ablative absolutes, it is possible that I appreciate for the 
first time Caesar’s military and administrative genius. 

And with regard to burning Rome, how many of us 
dream that the Rome of Caesar’s day faced many of our 
present-day problems? Recently I read how Caesar sought 
to reorganize the Government and society which, when 
he came into power, were in a state of complete dissolu- 
tion. He resolutely refused to consider the wholesale 
cancellation of debt, but relieved debtors of their liabilities 
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to the extent of 25 per cent, made rules regarding rents 
of houses; and controlled the free distribution of bread 
to the masses. My authority says: “The total demoralisa- 
tion of the masses in Rome was as much due to the free 
distribution of bread as to any other cause.” 

Caesar dealt with unemployment by sending 80,000 
Roman citizens to overseas colonies, and settled veterans 
on the land, forbidding them to sell the land allotted to 
them under a period of 20 years. He chose such land as 
was unoccupied or not too highly priced. A premium 
was paid to parents of large families. 

Have our legislators in their motors much outstripped 
Caesar in his chariot? 
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A Busy Borrower—“Not a Bit Christmassy” — The 
Hump—Pickled Walnuts—Answered Prayers—W ho 
Would Wish to Die? 


To-day Martha ran over to borrow our biggest 
“billy”; and to ask if I’d “seen their soldering iron of 
late,” but I firmly insisted that I'd returned it myself. 

“Oh! I was sure you must have it, for I’ve looked 
everywhere at home. Bill’s so absent-minded. But wait. 
Wasn’t little Bill playing with it when you brought over 
the gooseberries, Anne?” 

He was. I remember now that he jabbed disastrously 
at my inflamed bunion, a newly-made sponge sandwich, 
and his own fat little tummy, before Martha seized the 
upsetting weapon, concealing it hurriedly in the front 
room wood box. 

“Well I never! What with milking and cooking 
extras for Christmas, and this everlasting messing around 
with the hay, I’ve never been in the sitting-room for a 
week !—not since we measured the armchair for the new 
cretonne cover. Not that I'll get it made for Christmas 
after all.” 

I am not deceived. On Christmas Day, that chair 
will certainly be a mass of strange blooms, blue roses, and 
exotic birds that flourish only in the land of pattern 
designers. I know my Martha— 
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MARTHA HAS “THE HUMP” 


“But I'll take the can, after all, Anne. Who knows 
where the solder may be, next? Somehow lately, every- 
thing’s topsy-turvy our way. I don’t feel a least bit 
‘Christmassy,’ and no wonder, with my puddings hanging 
in the larder in basins just like the boiled treacle sponge 
or everyday canary pudding. Ugh! they give me the 
creeps. I just should have known better than to use 
basins. Other years, the very sight of those Christmas 
duffs bursting their cloths almost, just sets me planning 
treats for the Day. If the weather takes up an’ we get 
that creek paddock hay in, I guess I'll make a proper 
pudding yet. Not as if it’s wasted, for my mixture keeps 
a twelve-months, like mother’s, and she always kept a 
‘pudding for luck’ from each mixing to the next. I just 
must have something cheerful to look at.” 

Martha sighed heavily. “Bill just gives me the “hump’ 
at nights, reading away about “Wars and Rumours of 
Wars,’ ‘Jews and Strikes’ and ‘Somebody’s Credit System.’ 
Never glances at ‘Accidents and Fatalities,’ or anything 
to cheer a body up. In the daytime he’s either coming in 
tired out from turning the hay again, or else he’s hanging 
over the fence glaring at his lambs. ‘Over-weight, every 
one,’ and last year twas ‘miserable little devils!’ When 
I marvel how the cows keep milking ‘to beat the band’ 
he snorts, ‘Price of butter-fat’s a disgrace to the nation.’ 

“At dinner, I opened my last bottle of pickled 
walnuts—Bill dotes on them as a rule. So I said, passing 
the pickle, ‘Cherry’s giving an honest five gallons a day 
still.’ Believe me, Anne, he just helped himself, as if ’twas 
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the same old ‘mustard mixed,’ and went on eating from 
habit! though it might have been just sawdust for all he 
knew. Doesn’t even talk all that poetry stuff.” 

Here Martha, her usually placid face puckered with 
distress, burst into tears. 

Luckily the kettle was boiling, so I quickly made 
some tea. After two cups, Martha felt better, declared 
herself a “fool,” and handed me back my handkerchief. 

“Anne,” she said suddenly, “do you ever wish your 
prayers had never been answered? All these years I’ve 
been hoping and praying that Bill would wake up and 
take a proper interest in money and all that. Now I'd 
give anything to see him mooning around happy like 
and talking to the flowers like human beings.” 

I suppose we all have these “blue” days, but my world 
seemed to rock about me. Surely when Martha desponded 
things must be bad indeed. But Martha’s cheery smile 
made a brave “come back.” After all, I concluded, she 
just needed a “day out.” 

“Martha, do you think you’d be too busy to come to 
town with me on Tuesday? There’s a display of Arts and 
Crafts, and I'd like you to see Pet’s stool beside all the 
others. I'll tell you its history after you’ve seen the finished 
product.” 

Then, as I saw desire struggling with a mass of 
difficulties: “And besides, I have to get two teeth out, 
and you'd be such a comfort. I hate going by myself 
to get teeth out!” 
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THE NIGHTS AND THEIR MOTHERS ARE KIND 
[See page 62 
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That does it. Martha will find a way, and we'll have 
lots of fun before I go to the dentist. 

Later I held the wire up while Martha struggled 
through the fence. Then gravely I passed over the billy 
filled with plump green peas, and also, my illustrated 
copy of “Lavengro.” A strip of rafia marked the page 
on which, beneath a coloured engraving, you can read: 
“There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s like- 
wise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; 
who would wish to die?” 

No! I had not sent this to lure Bill from his sombre 
reading. While I picked those peas, Martha, first attracted 
by the picture, confessed that she had been trying to 
“Learn it by heart to tell Bill.” Also she had decided to 
get him a bottle of “The Three Syrups” on Tuesday—a 
potent mixture which should do Bill good mentally and 
physically. 
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VI 


Christmas is Coming—The Goose is Getting Fat—‘Hear 
My Prayer”—Gzifts that Cost Little—Carols—A More 
Hopeful Feeling—Waiting for the Bridges—Cough 
Cures—How Many Beans Make Five. 


The sage leaves which I gathered a few days ago are 
now crisp and dry. As I crush them to powder they give 
off a delightfully pungent perfume. Beneath its spell, the 
years between are forgotten, and once more I am 
anticipating a visit from Father Christmas—nay, have 
already called up the chimney for a doll with real hair 
that will brush, and a suit of clothes for Father, this latter 
being considered a marvellously daring request. How 
well I recall my explicit directions for “a small checked 
tweed, please, and sort of brownish,” these details being 
thoughtfully supplied by mother, who naturally was 
anxious that Father Xmas should have all the necessary 
instructions. ° 

In the chill dawn of that far distant Christmas 
morning, with a joy that held an element of awe, I gazed 
at the so-new suit, its knife-edged creases and small check 
pattern filling my soul with glee. Beside its glory, even 
the dolly with real hair and eyelashes for good measure 
seemed a minor joy. 

The Christmas suit, as it was always called, turned 
out to have quite marvellous wearing qualities, but to one 
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SANTA CLAUS REMEMBERS 


member of our family, at least, that was not a matter for 
astonishment. The wearing quality of its joyous arrival 
has survived all the years, and neither time nor moth can 
ever corrupt it for me. Work-weary mothers, grown 
heavy-eyed and sleepy waiting to fill the Christmas 
stocking, will perhaps be remembered very lovingly, when 
the years have taught the credulous owners how infinitely 
kind and unselfish was Santa Claus who filled those 
waiting stockings. : 

What though the socks may not be filled quite so | 
abundantly nor so expensively as of yore! The joy of | 
seeking a fairy gift is not lessened because the longed-for | 
dress is fashioned of modestly-priced material; the pocket- | 
knife of this year, while less imposing than those of more 
prosperous times, can still give its owner much joy— 
and pain. 

There are many gifts which do not require much 
outlay. This week I have dried much of the lavender 
from my garden. Town friends will appreciate its 
sweetness in their linen cupboards, while I shall not be | 
deprived of the joy of giving. I know a neighbour’s little 
girl who greatly desired to give a small child a Christmas : 
gift. Herself penniless, she has contrived a wonderful 
golliwog from discarded stockings. She is now eagerly 
waiting for Christmas that she may bring her gift of love. | 

Above all, we can give a cheery smile and a Merry ) 
Christmas, as we pass on our way. Possibly not quite so | 
many country kiddies will get to town to see the coloured 
lights and gay decorations that rouse a Christmas feeling 
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in the most weary heart, but many, even this year, will 
manage a day’s shopping, and over the wireless will float 
the carols which have delighted men since that first sweet 
Christmas in Bethlehem. As of yore, bandsmen will be 
early on their way playing “Christians, Awake!” and 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” Who knows how much 
the influence of the special Christmas plea for Peace and 
Goodwill may yet be felt in this strangely disorganised 
world of to-day? 

Yet who can tell? I am reminded of the stark rage 
which two of our best-known carols were wont to rouse 
in at least one Christian bosom. It chanced that my friend 
conducted an enthusiastic but somewhat illiterate choir. 
One of its most valued female “supports” possessed a 
powerful soprano voice of great range and of a peculiar 
unblending quality. She also possessed a supply of 
unattached aitches, which, in the fervour of Christmas 
carolling, became disastrously irreverent. Thus, to the 
mortification of the choirmaster (and it must be admitted, 
the delight of the small boys), the lady’s voice would be 
raised in an amazing demand for “ale! ale!” while later 
she indefatigably proclaimed “No-Hell, No-Hell, 
No-He-ell!” 

Oh, well! If goodwill does not solve the social evils, 
then perhaps the sharpness of our present pangs may 
drive us to seek heroic measures for a cure! How often 
do we endure weeks of nagging toothache, while one 
night of the acute variety sends us to the dentist’s chair. 
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WAITING FOR THE BRIDGES 


However it may be, I wish you all a Merry Christmas 
and—yes! I dare say it—a “happy New Year.” 

In the face of present conditions this may seem a 
great presumption, and yesterday I might have scoffed 
at the idea, but if the door of opportunity seems locked 
in the face of our boys and girls, perhaps youth itself will 
find the key to the future both for themselves and for us. 

Somehow, perhaps because of the sunshine that dried 
our hay all week, possibly since our early potatoes are 
lifting well, and I have picked glorious bunches of sweet 
peas for visiting friends, I can’t help hoping more hope- 
fully than of late. Anyhow I am going to cook a nice 
Christmas dinner, and trustfully furling my sombre 
“brolly,” wait till all the little clouds roll by. 

An eminent K.C. once told me that if all the folks 
who visited him for advice had waited to cross their 
bridges when they came to them, he would be about out 
of a job. To-day though some of us feel that a life-belt 
or at least gum-boots will be needed when we set foot 
on our particularly wobbly bridge, yet I can believe him. 
A week ago I wondered how we would get all our black 
currants picked. At present before even the deep sheen 
of perfect ripeness has yet been attained, the blackbirds 
have settled the problem well and truly. I am hoping 
they will spare us sufficient for a boiling of jam, as black 
currant and lemon tea is a popular palliative for winter 
colds, especially with an aspirin dissolved in its ruby 
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In my childhood we enjoyed a pleasing compound 
of linseed and Jamaica liquorice in which golden twists 
of barley sugar were melted. Strangely, colds which went 
off at the mere mention of ammoniated quinine became 
vocal if not fatal at the sight of that brown nectar. 

Hardly less fascinating was it to let the flat little 
seeds of the linseed slither through exploring fingers. 
Even later, when I boiled tins of linseed to mix with skim 
milk for my calves I still found pleasure in plunging my 
hands deep in the shining brown masses of seed. French 
beans and scarlet runners have similar appeal, but their 
fascination lies partly in the mottled beauty of their 
colouring. 

As children we used to hoard the biggest and 
brightest of these for our game of “Eggs in the Bush.” 
This pastime was reputed to give the youthful players 
facility in figuring. Perhaps that’s how shrewd folk early 
learn “how many beans make five”—a difficult matter 
in my own experience. The various combinations of 4 
and 1, 3 and 2, etc., were capable of producing quite 
surprising results in my childish computations. Latterly 
I've spilled so many of Life’s beans that I have given up 
counting the fallen, and rejoice only that at least they were 
bright playthings. 

Even if we haven’t a bean left after this Christmas, 
who knows what a crop we may harvest next year? 


Vil 


Our Road —Trippers—Cream Feast Days — Fickle 
Weather—“Let Me Pretend”—Time Flies—Green 
Peas — Black Aphis — Sweet Peas — Beauty in the 
Market—Hare Soup—Mock Almond Icing. 


Midst the mass of writings, at times one reads that 
somebody has discovered a “human document.” This 
week I have discovered in our road a very human 
document, crowded with adventure and romance, tragedy 
and comedy—these latter often masquerading so success- 
fully that the actors themselves are unaware of their 
motley. 

Since Christmas Friday they have hurried along— 
all these holiday trippers. Imposing limousines have 
hooted imperatively at lumbering lorries; precocious 
Baby Austins have darted daringly between laden petrol 
tankers and piled vegetable vans; strident motor cycles 
have ripped along the tarry way—the staccato of their 
progress rending the air. Trailers jolting along under 
bulging tarpaulins have conjured up visions of billy tea 
and camp fire bivouacs. Schoolboys on bicycles, bearing 
their “Pilgrim’s Burden” on their sweating shoulders, 
have pushed on their way; a hawker, hopeful of last- 
minute trade from busy housewives, shifts a show case 
from one weary arm to the other, glances at the frayed 
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strap securing his further stock-in-trade to the carrier of 
his protesting bicycle and pedals doggedly on. 

An increased activity amongst milk vans betokens 
that even this year the city is demanding its extra cream 
for feast days. Country grocers hurry by with more than 
usual briskness, trying to crowd a week’s deliveries into 
the hectic days before the holidays. An ambulance tears 
past, to return later with a slow deliberation that tells 
mutely of its burden of pain. Small children and dogs 
escape destruction by inches, and I pick produce—and 
give thanks that the dust of other days is laid beneath that 
British paved roadway. 

The weather has been unusually fickle of late, and 
the road has carried dejected campers citywards again 
in the downpour of evening, only to lure them on their 
way in the sunshine of the new day. What worry for the 
mother who has laboured to fill those bursting provision 
tins! With the Christmas lamb and poultry safely stowed 
in the hamper, the fat dumpling jostling mince pies and 
an ample ham, she had perchance dreamed of respite 
beside cool waters. Clammily chill instead of invitingly 
cool those cooked meats emerged in her visioned camp— 
yet after all, the sun shone bravely and the cares of camp, 
if not altogether negligible, were at least a change from 
the usual household round. 

What matters it? In sunshine or shadow the road is 
waiting, and, gay or sad, we must always be “a-movin’ on, 
sir!” Life is a stern if kindly policeman whose edict “No 
Parking Here!” must be obeyed. 
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TIME FLIES 


And I, gazing at the busy road that winds past my 
gate, vainly imagine that for a little while I am but a 
spectator! Let me pretend for a while. It makes so little 
difference. Yesterday, boiling the breakfast eggs, I timed 
them by the clock that had stopped. Clocks may cease, 
but time flies! Those eggs were useful later in the day 
for salad dressing. 

It’s a comforting reflection that so many of our 
mistakes are not irremediable. Spoilt breakfasts may 
prove delightful lunches. Instead of a “hash of things” 
from Life’s broken meats, we may yet make a piquant 
savoury. 


This past week the mower was at work in the lucerne. 
As the children and I gathered great bowls of glowing 
raspberries its rhythmic whirr wove my thoughts of this 
passing year into strange patterns. Birth and death, 
sowing and reaping, joy and sorrow. How swiftly they 
form into the web of our experience. It seems but yester- 
day that I told you of our crocus patch staining the snow; 
of our potatoes, daringly planted for earlies; of our new- 
sown peas: 
“How swift the season goes! 
Forget-me-not, Pink, Rose, 
The young grass when we started 
And now the hay is carted!” 
Those “first earlies” are all dug; many pecks of 
Green Feast have been picked, while the tall pea, Quite 
Content, has proved worthy of its name, for yesterday 
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we measured one of the generous pods to find it six 
inches from tip to tip and broad in proportion. 

One of my town friends declares that never does she 
get as many green peas as she could eat. Surely this year 
she must be rejoicing in the abundance and cheapness of 
the supply of peas in the market-places. Personally | 
can’t be so altruistic as to join her, but it’s a blessing that 
if prices are low, the yield at least is good. Also, whatever 
the price, there is an undeniable pleasure in harvesting 
a well-grown crop. For garden truck, at least, this 
certainly has been a wonderful year. 

However, the drippy weather seems to have favoured 
the black aphis on runner and broad beans. Once more 
we have boiled up tobacco leaves. The nicotine spray 
therefrom should settle that unsightly blight. Besides, 
why grumble? I try to refrain, remembering that the same 
drippy weather has helped to produce our abundant crop 
of “super-rasps.” From last year’s young “Lloyd George” 
canes we have already picked a quantity of dessert berries, 
and they have a long fruiting season lasting well into 
March. The Fill Baskets, which are only now coming 
in for us, have a much shorter season. We are careful 
this year to preserve all the suckers from the Lloyd 
Georges and in due time they will be set out. 


There have been some glorious rainbows in the 
evening skies lately—the beautiful transient colours 
fading all too quickly into the grey smudge of a misty 
rain. Less fleeting, but scarcely less glowing, are the 
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SWEET PEAS 


massed blooms of our field-grown sweet peas. I have 
waited so eagerly for their blossoming—half timidly, too, 
for so often anticipation exceeds realisation—but here my 
delight grows daily. Drenched in rain, or blazing in 
sunshine, that flower patch draws me to it. Though never 
a seed should be harvested, I have already reaped a rich 
reward in their fragrant companionship. 

What a memory for grey days or sleepless nights! 
Not for ourselves only is there this glory. So many come 
to see the blossoms and share the incense of their perfume. 
We can pick generously here for the sweet pea is no 
niggard with her favours, and the more we take, the 
more she gives. Surely by this small effort, in the words 
of Keats, 


ce 


.... OM every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.” 


No mean achievement this, and not to be computed 
in terms of gold, at a time when the pall of pessimism, 
like a dark cloud, falls on the spirit. 

It is as well that we can content ourselves with such 
intangible joy, for the market value of beauty is not 
always remunerative. On my thumb there is a patch of 
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broken skin, where the metal of the scissors bit deep 
into the flesh, as I cut some of these sweet peas last week. 
When I learned that my carefully gathered bunches, 
scarlet, pink, mauve, lavender and blue, with all the 
wonderful shades between, had brought but 6d. per dozen 
bundles, my soul, too, felt chafed and sore for an hour 
or two. But I had a glorious two hours in the fresh 
morning air, and to be paid for enjoying the beauty of 
Cherry Glow, Youth, Miss Delight, Ambition and the 
rest, was perhaps asking too much of life. 

While I gathered those colourful bunches, another, 
more prosaically, harvested equally bright if less delicate 
bundles from the rhubarb bed. Alas! must I confess that 
in the market-place these proved far more profitable? 
“Rhubarb Fools!” I muttered wrathfully, yet I'll prob- 
ably be stewing rhubarb for to-morrow’s dinner myself. 


Because in my musing over the flight of time, I lost 
count of the days and picked raspberries rather than my 
brains, I have almost missed our last chat for the year. 

The family are now engaged in cooking the dinner, 
sweeping the dirt into the less obvious corners, and 
generally “managing somehow,” while I have retired in 
dismay to what my Scottish forbears would have called 
“the guid end” to tell you all about it. 

Occasionally the door opens. “Did you say two tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar and one of soda in the scones, 
Mum?” or “Barry shot two hares last night and wants 
hare soup. Ugh! How do you make it? Oh yes, he’s cut 
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MOCK ALMOND ICING 


it all up, and do you use the hearts? They’re biggish 
ones.” “A man wants some peas. There’s been a shower 
and they are all wet. Do I need to pick them?” 

There’s a draught on my neck from the door, which 
they won’t need to open next time; but I’ve forgotten 
what I meant to tell you now. It doesn’t matter really, 
because the hot scones and a cup of tea have arrived, 
accompanied by the hopeful suggestion: “Couldn’t you 
just wash the carrots instead of scraping them.” 

The sight of a piece of Christmas cake has reminded 
me. I was going to tell you of a mock almond icing, 
which makes your second-best cake look quite attractive. 
You may think I should have told you this before 
Christmas, but just consider how disappointing for the 
grocers, who bought ground almonds especially for your 
Christmas needs! Now that their supply is about used 
up (we hope) I'll tell you: 

Beat up two eggs, yolks and whites. Add 6 small pale 
wine biscuits finely ground, and a liberal flavouring of 
almond essence. Work in sufficient icing sugar to make 
a stiff paste. Smear cake with white of egg; spread icing 
on thickly. When dry add coating of white icing. This 
makes a quantity for a large cake. 


Now, since our grocer ran out of icing sugar, I think 
country folks had a few extras at Christmas, while 
certainly I received an extra amount of kindness from 
all my friends this year. I hope you all did too. May | 
wish you all at least many Happy Days in this New Year 
ahead? 
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VIII 


Brief Leisure—W hither?—Wait|—Furrows to Stooks— 
“They Also Wait?—Potpourri—Ghosts—Will the 
Young Care? —Perfumes of Arabia—The Herd 
Instinct—T he Sea. 


“We know not yet what we have done, still less what 
we are doing. Wait till evening, and other parts of our 
work will shine than we had thought at noon, and we 
shall discover the real purpose of our toil. As when the 
farmer has reached the end of the furrow and looks back, 
he can tell best where the pressed earth shines most.” 

—THOREAU. 


The purple silk marker lured me to the page where 
the above lines are written. It is perhaps a year since I 
have opened the particular book, which indeed I had not 
intended to read at this moment. Of late I have just been 
dipping into one here and there, in that perfunctory way 
which the season of the year demands. 


With oats dead ripe, and the bronze tinge deepening 
daily on the wheat, the swales of hay once more cured 
and crying to be carted, farmers’ wives must forget the 
holiday season, pay scant heed to books, or the dust on 
parlour furniture, and spend laborious hours making 
meals for the harvesters. Yet, even in the rush of the 
season, when small fruits must be picked and made into 
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jam or jelly, between the serving of harvest meals there 
come brief spells, when we wipe heated brows, rest tired 
feet, and wonder, perhaps at times a little despondently, 
whither all this striving leads! 

To-day, wearied from the oppressive heat of a nor’ 
west wind, irritable at the buzzing of many flies, which 
a bubbling pan of raspberry jam had attracted indoors, 
I clattered somewhat disgustedly amongst the piled dinner 
dishes. When the last pan was thankfully thrust into the 
cupboard, the cakes from the oven turned out to cool, I 
sought refuge in this room with its fresh south-east 
exposure, and here, like a cool hand on a fevered brow, 
I read these comforting words by Thoreau—an answer 
to my anxious questioning, a wise philosophy for these 
uncertain days. “Wait till evening.” 


Last week oat stooks crowded closely on the paddock 
where, in the sunset of a late autumn day, I last saw 
gleaming furrows converging ruddily into the glow of 
sunset. He who turned those perfect furrows perchance 
worked under grey skies, gripped plough handles with 
chilled fingers. In the turned sod, it may be that a poet- 
ploughman grieved for late-flowering clover, the destruc- 
tion of a lark’s nest, or even the swift severance of 
wriggling worms. Perhaps he checked, as the plodding 
beat of heavy hoofs for an instant faltered at the swift 
up-rising of a hare. But possibly, dully, with eyes bent on 
furrow wheel, the ploughman wended his weary way, 
anxious only that at the end of the furrow he should find 
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it well and truly turned. Consciously or not, of that fair 
field he made a shining picture, and prepared a worthy 
canvas for this bounteous harvest scene. 

To-night, well content that his oats are stooked, the 
farmer knocks his pipe against a heel-plated boot, fills 
the bow] with careful deliberation, and sheltering a match 
from the wind, puffs contentedly. Tired, but well pleased, 


he listens to the wind that shrieks across the stubble— | 


powerless now to scatter his plump oats. In fancy he sees 
once more across that golden stubble the straight-drawn 
furrows of yet another year. I venture to hope that these 
will shine for him in the light of an increased prosperity. 
Cloudy skies give the most brilliant sunsets, so, when our 
days are grey, let us all “wait till evening” when our work 
may yet seem good. 


Once again it is evening in sober fact. The fly- 
enticing jam is safely covered, save for one pot into which 
an enterprising finger has dipped, doubtless to test the 
efficiency of my white-of-egg as an adhesive. The 
remaining jar covers have a nicely stretched appearance, 
and a “tone” like a taut violin string. The nor’-wester 
has given place to a cool southerly. The heat of my 
annoyance, too, has cooled. With lunches and teas over 
I can laugh at the cares of the day. 

This afternoon, however, the sight of three drenched 
figures, dresses muddily flapping against sodden under 
garments, as they filed guiltily up from the creek, filled 
me with a rage quite disproportionate to the occasion. 
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POTPOURRI 


The wind has already dried those washed-out dresses, 
and my temper, too, has evaporated in the atmosphere of 
angelic and chastened repentance which those imps have 
for the moment created. Doubtless, in a few minutes, 
they will ask to be allowed to make toffee. They may 
even be permitted to. They, also, have learned wisdom 
and “wait for evening.” 

Even in the rush days I take a few minutes to gather 
flowers for my prospective “potpourri.” There are many 
excellent recipes for potpourri, I know, and perhaps I 
would be wiser to follow these, but I want also to gather 
happy memories, as well as fragrant blossoms from my 
garden. So this will be my own blend of favourites. I 
like to think that some day, perhaps, when I, too, like 
the gay petals now on my drying tray, am but a withered 
handful of brown dust, warm loving fingers will lift the 
lid of my quaint potpourri jar; that a dainty nose will 
sense the perfume therein, elusive, faintly aromatic, and 
reminiscent; that the red lips of a youthful Anne will 
whisper: “Great-Aunt Anne, dear! Your potpourri is just 
the soul of a sunny garden yet.” 

What dear ghosts will linger in my blue Nankin jar? 
Rich red roses, clove pinks, lemon verbena, crimson 
carnations and the jasmine “white as death”; shy violets, 
modest mignonette and lilies of the valley; honeysuckle 
and night-scented stock; sage, thyme and spearmint; just 
one leaf of tansy and “rosemary for remembrance,” gold 
and brown wallflowers and boronia; daphne and lavender 
—in season and out, will all these dear scents keep 
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fragrant the memory of my garden where I labour and 
love, rejoice and sorrow. 

“Revenants” from gardens that I visit only in my 
dreams may also dwell safely there. Tropical spices and 
soft brown dust of cinnamon; a waft of mace and the 
tang of nutmeg and clove will haunt my “hall of 
memories.” There may be, too, the dew of a tear, the 
breath of a sigh, a tiny draught that croons the beloved 
“Eriskay Lilt,’ and an echo of the laughter of “Great- 
Aunt Anne.” 

A fragrant memorial this, and one more to my liking 
than the cold brilliance of marble, or the settled monotony 
of granite. Yet, will the youth of that distant day have any 
time to spare for the faded flowers and time-tempered 
spices of the nineteen thirties? I wonder! 

The youth of to-day can make the present unex- 
pectedly pungent. Quite recently our youngest cook, 
having learned that a sprinkle of ground cloves, on a hot 
stove, is guaranteed to produce, in a kitchen odoriferous 
of boiled cabbage, all the perfumes of Arabia, decided 
to surprise me with this latest cookery hint! She did. 
Midst the tear-producing fumes of cayenne pepper, not 
even the hardy blue-bottle remained to “sing me songs 
of Araby.” 

New Year’s Day, being also a Sunday, was a holiday 
for us all. There have been other New Year Days when 
the threat of a nor’-wester has sent the reaper and binder 
into the oat paddocks, but this year we paid a brief visit 
to a popular seaside resort. Judging by the crowds that 
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THE SEA 


thronged the beach, and by the cottages close huddled 
together, the herd instinct is strong. H. G. Wells, indeed, 
although he concedes that civilised man has a desire for 
a certain privacy—a corner of his own—yet also says that 
“The desire for absolute personal privacy is perhaps never 
a very strong or persistent craving. In the great majority 
of human beings the gregarious instinct is sufficiently 
powerful to render any but the most temporary isolation 
not simply disagreeable but painful.” 

There were few sufferers from this cause on that 
beach! For me, such a holiday would come very close to 
pain. The sea I have always loved. Stretches of sand, 
wind-ribbed, or water-marked by the receding tide; heaps 
of tangled seaweed and the cry of wheeling gulls awaken 
strange longings in me—heritage of my ancestors, whose 
women crooned Hebridean lullabies to the bairns, while 
the men-folk dared death on stormy seas. But fashionable 
seaside resorts leave me cold. Sophisticated maidens 
displaying backs like raw beef steaks and pale-legged 
young men in search of brief sun-tan are welcome to 
helter-skelters, ginger pops and play-balls—all excellent 
in themselves, but to me cheap and tawdry beside the 
majesty of sea and sky. 

However, I realize that in this I am definitely in a 
minority, and I can think quite kindly of those who go 
down to the sea in hordes. For myself, when next the 
Sea Fever comes upon me, 

“T must go down to the seas again, 
To the lonely sea and the sky.” 
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IX 


Painful Pride—A Guaranteed Cure—Bill Looks Backh— 
Changes—A Church—Martha Shatters the Dream— 
In the Midst of Chaos — Butterflies—“A Lovely 
Shot”—Inconsistency—Cooked Rabbits. 


Bill has been suffering from a bout of lumbago, 
brought on by shearing. Consequently, Martha has had 
an exciting time amongst her stock of “certain cures,” all 
of which she tried out on Bill, who is a remarkably good 
patient. Although he secretly prides himself on getting 
better “in spite of Marthy,” he also is just a little proud to 
tell how his back was “ironed out,’ and how hot the 
brown paper became in the process; how the turpentine 
pack “near lifted the skin, b’ gosh!” a result subsequently 
achieved by the oil and mustard plaster. Martha, beaming 
with pride during the recital—few of us can exhibit such 
long-suffering husbands—is still a little regretful that 
Bill’s cure was completed without the aid of her “electric 
brush.” 

A guaranteed cure. 

However, should Bill have a relapse, Martha has that 
“guaranteed cure” in readiness. In any case, I fancy Bill 
won't entirely escape a thrill or two. The brush, a present 
to Martha from a grateful guest who spent a convalescence 
under her care, has lain harmlessly in a drawer for some 
years. To-day Martha has brought it over to show me 
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A GUARANTEED CURE 


its workings. The electricity is generated by a kind of 
ratchet arrangement worked by the thumb and the current 
flowing through the wire bristles is regulated by a little 
indicator. Martha’s distrust of new-fangled notions had 
led her to bury the gift deep under flannels, body belts, 
etc., but in rummaging for these she rediscovered the 
brush, its accompanying “literature” showing baldness, 
lumbago, and countless other ills fleeing under its magic 
touch. 

Gone now is all her former diffidence; having cured 
Bill’s lumbago, she is casting speculative eyes upon the 
spot where his hair is decidedly thin. I fancy Bill won't 
be so patient with beauty treatment. The approaching 
baldness doesn’t trouble him. He pretends that he does 
not see “Fig. 8—Baldness banished,” and talks away about 
the broken weather experienced during shearing, the 
different “feel” of the wool when the yolk is well risen, 
and the plans to finish turnip thinning this week. Yet, at 
times I catch an uneasy and hostile glance directed 
towards that brush. 

In bygone days, when those sparse greying locks were 
masses of bright waves, Bill was well known in the 
shearing sheds of the Mackenzie Country. Still is he a 
sheep rather than a cattle man, and is for ever the lover 
of the land of brown tussock, blue lakes and stately alps. 
In its memoried beauties, forgotten are scant locks and 
man-made thrills. Bill talks of the days when the great 
sheep runs were intact, of the hazardous journeys of those 
earliest pioneers in their bullock wagons, of the very first 
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journey in 1856 by bullock sledge, made by John 
McHutcheson, his wife Mary, and party, to Mary Range. 
He too knew it—the fascination of the Mackenzie— 
burning sun and blinding blizzard; foaming torrents and 
trackless brown stretches; bare but for the stark monotony 
of wind-blown tussock, and occasional up-thrust spine of 
Spaniard or the sprawling grey thorn of “Wild Irishman”; 
just these, and the majesty of that vast amphitheatre, 
ringed by snow-capped alps, dominated by Mount Cook— 
the Sky Piercer—brooded over by Sefton, grim, rugged, 
and rumbling with scarring avalanches; cleft by waters 
that gushed and foamed between high, stark banks, or 
brown streams that sought jewelled turquoise lakes, 


“And over all the sky, the clear and 
crystalline heaven 

Like the protecting hand of God 
inverted above them.” 


I listen, and know now why Bill has the soul of a 
poet, a touch of the mystic. He has not seen the 
Hermitage of to-day, nor “Takapo House” rebuilt. 
Plantations shelter homesteads unfamiliar to him, yet 
such trivial changes count not. The rising sun still strikes 
rosily on his beloved Mount Cook, the head waters of 
Lake Pukaki reflect to-day her chaste beauty; unbeliev- 
ably blue, the waters of Tekapo sparkle beneath cloudless 
skies, or ripple with opalescent fire in the sunset hour; 
through Tekapo saddle the white mists of evening billow 
in token of fair weather. 
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ST. DAVID’S MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Bill does not know “St. David’s Memorial Church” at 
Cave—that most lovely “sermon in stones” truly described 
as “Breathing in its stones, its inscriptions, and its 
memorial pictures the very deepest lung breaths of blown 
mist and drizzle, otherwise the moisture of the misty 
gorges.” Some day he will visit this lonely church, 
beautiful in the rugged simplicity of its grey strong 
walls, adorned only by the perfection of its boulder-work 
—where seldom tool of man has had need to chisel the 
age-old smoothness of matching stones. Bill will make 
this journey as a pilgrim to a shrine, for while not “on” 
the Mackenzie Country itself, this Church is built “To 
the Glory of God, and in memory primarily of Andrew 
and Catherine Burnett, and secondarily of all Pioneers 
of the Mackenzie Country.” 


In the porch he may read from a slab of alpine grey 
stone: “This porch is erected to the Glory of God, and in 
memory of the Sheep men, Shepherds, Bullock-drivers, 
Shearers and Station-hands who pioneered the back 
country between the years of 1855 and 1895.” Here, by 
day, light enters through unglazed apertures, by night 
from above there glows the mast-light from a barque 
which came to Timaru before the man-made harbour 
was formed. As in the church itself, electric lighting 1s 
used, with no jarring sense of incongruity—the old mast- 
light and wrought iron electroliers within preserving the 
“pioneer” construction which is the very spirit of St. 
David's. 
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Within the church Bill will tread reverently on a 
floor, built as none other. Above two feet of shingle 
ballast is spread to a depth of four inches a layer of 
concrete, and into this are inlaid blocks of Totara wood, 
on bitumen paint, the wood being finished with a dull 
polish. The pews, rough adzed, solid and massive, are of 
red birch. The great roof-supports too, gleam rough- 
hewn, as pioneers hewed out their homes from virgin 

Our pilgrim will read from tablets of blue-stone set 
in the rough thrown plaster of the interior walls, the 
names of the earliest South Canterbury pioneers—the size 
of their holdings, and date of occupation also being 
recorded. More intimately, in many an unlettered stone, 
are enshrined traditions dear to the Burnett family. 


He will pause to admire the beautifully polished top 
and border of wood surmounting the boulder-built pulpit. 
These stones, once the hearth stones in the first home of 
Andrew and Catherine Burnett at Mount Cook station, 
now form what is surely as perfect boulder-work as hands 
of man can achieve. 

Bill may not know that the beautiful windows in nave 
and west gable are of medieval grisaille; but he will not 
fail to note how their colouring tones and harmonises with 
both out-jutting stones and grey plaster. I can picture 
him, peering just a little as he reads “to the Glory of God, 
and in honour, and in memory of the Pioneer Women 
of the Mackenzie Country, who, through Arctic winters, 
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A UNIQUE FONT 


and in the wilderness maintained their homes, and kept 
the faith, these windows are reverently dedicated.” 

He will marvel most at seeing what must be unique 
amongst the fonts of the world. The foundation is a huge 
unhewn boulder of greywacke, brought from the Jollie 
River Gorge. It weighs nearly four hundredweight, and 
years ago Andrew Burnett carried it a distance of over one 
hundred yards to be used in the building of a musterer’s 
hut. Upon this mighty stone rests the worn huge wheel- 
hub of the bullock dray in which these doughty pioneers 
jolted into the Tasman Valley. The worn sandstone basin 
where baptismal water now gleams, was once, in a distant 
land, a homely utensil for grinding oats and barley. Ages 
older than a quern, and known as a saddle stone, it was 
brought from Strath Brora, in Sunderlandshire, to the 
seacoast by the Mackays—the Highland ancestors of the 
Burnetts. Bill, who has an almost Oriental worship of 
“Ancestors” looks wistfully at my treasured photograph 
of this font, brimming with old world tradition and clear 
New Zealand water—dreaming of the day when his 
fingers will touch in reverence its hollowed surface. 


Here Martha, who had been gathering ripe damsons, 
burst into the room, shattering our dream world, and 
demanding a bag to put her plums in. As I searched for 
one, Bill, once more aware of the menace of the brush, 
suggested that Martha should leave it with me for a day 
or two to cure my neuralgia. 
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Only Martha’s anxiety to get home for milking has 
saved me from deciding where the pain is, but Martha 
assures me that the cure is positive. Bill, urging me to 
“give it a go,” winks gravely behind Martha’s unsus- 
pecting back. Shamelessly I wink back, and thus pay 
Bill for our brief flight to the wool kings’ country. 


Not only fancy has been on the wing of late. Yester- 
day was a rare day of sunshine and shade. On the grass, 
fleet shadows mirrored the swift passing of wind-driven 
clouds, till betwixt earth and sky there seemed only a 
rushing swirl of mighty wings. It is a strange uplifting 
yet awe-inspiring feeling to stand thus, alone and 
stationary, in the midst of chaos; tall poplars bent and 
lashed in the wind; brittle willow branches flew high in 
the air like a child’s kite; a gull, struggling seaward in 
the teeth of the gale, sagged suddenly, then swooped to 
earth in a long curve. I, who came out to pick peas, 
stood triumphing in my puny strength that yet defied 
the screeching wind harpies, so that they fell back and 
left one in a grand isolation. Olympian in my detach- 
ment, peas forgotten, I stood till, wrenched from my 
grasp, I beheld my tray edge-on, like a plough disc, 
careering wildly towards the creek. 

Plump down to earth I came, my mind filled now 
with a human anxiety to get those peas into the pot. The 
tray, too, obligingly flopped before it reached the creek 
bank, and soon, thanks to those amply-fruited tall peas, 
was high piled with bursting pods. 
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A LOVELY SHOT 


As I sat on the verandah, shelling them, the wind 
died down suddenly and the sun shone out. As if at a 
magic signal, from the purple-flowered Buddleia there 
rose a cloud of butterflies. From now on, while the tall 
flower spikes bloom, every hour of sunshine will be 
mosaicked with the bright wings of hovering butterflies. 
The buddleia, or as we call it the “butterfly tree,” has 
grown too tall for the border where it shadows and 
crowds its neighbours, but because it brings these “winged 
flowers” to our garden, no destroying touch must be laid 
upon it. 

That it harbours many a marauding thrush and bold 
blackbird, I know well. Even as I watched the lovely 
miracle, I saw also, darting into its green gloom, a thrush 
with beak red-stained and dripping with ripe raspberry. 
Behind me a voice said: “Keep still! A lovely shot.” Did 
I? Alas! I hated to picture the hot stain of blood on the 
speckled breast, red though it might be with my stolen 
fruit. Yet how confess such weakness? The clatter of an 
overturned tray fortunately drowned uncomplimentary 
remarks in the rear, and as I meekly picked up the 
scattered shells, I saw the quick flash of brown wings, 
and a renewed activity amongst the butterflies. 

This is inconsistently consistent with my attitude to 
guns in general. Having spent much thought on the 
ways and means to buy my boy his gun, | now expend 
much energy in urging him not to use it; and yet, when 
I visit the city, I can recite glibly, “:22 long rifle, 
hollow point, Nobel’s, please.” And lest I should forget, 
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I do that message first, thus robbing myself of the peace- 
ful hours, unhaunted by fear of shooting disasters. 

The papers these days also seem full of ghastly 
happenings to youths who go shooting, or perhaps | 
notice them more. Always I wish him “Good luck” and 
futilely add, “Don’t be late,” knowing that Bunny prefers 
the darkening hour for his frolics. The sight of little furry 
bodies, gutted and gory, yet bobbing with a grotesque 
semblance of life, at the triumphant return, consoles me 
little. 

However, I have learnt to cook rabbit in various 
appetising ways, myself a strict vegetarian on the 
occasions when “Ragout of Rabbit with young peas and 
carrots” appears. Neither rabbit pie, nor a young bunny, 
parboiled, then delicately fried with onions can overcome 
a distaste that is more mental than physical. For hot days, 
“Rabbit mould and salad” adds to my green leaf loyalty. 

However, you may not be stupidly prejudiced and 
might possibly enjoy the following: 

Gently boil a rabbit till flesh leaves bones. Remove 


bones. Line a wetted mould with hard-boiled eggs, sliced. 
Add rabbit meat, nicely seasoned. Boil up liquor with 


sufficient gelatine to make it set nicely. Pour over contents 


of mould and leave till following day. 
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MACKENZIE’S DOG 


A WOMAN'S “PS.” 


It has been said that the most interesting part of a 
woman’s letter often is found in the postscript. Possibly 


only a woman could suggest or indeed achieve a PS. 
embracing the story of “Jock” Mackenzie and his dog, 


but since writing of Bill and the Mackenzie Country, | 
have been asked to “add a PS. telling, if possible, the 
historically correct story of Mackenzie, and above all, 
including the fate of his faithful dog.” 

To one familiar from childhood with tales of the big 
Highland “Reiver,” his plodding old pack bullock and 
his dog, this seemed (save for the tabloiding PS.) a simple 
matter, until I came to sift all the tales told as “gospel” 
and all disconcertingly at variance. 

Concerning the fate of the dog, two tragic deaths were 
solemnly vouched for. That the poor faithful creature was 
shot, I myself had firmly believed, but when the even more 
ghastly story of the hanging of Mackenzie’s collie appeared 
to meet with a fairly wide acceptance, I began to entertain 
doubts as to either violent end, for I felt that no sheepman, 
however enraged by depredations, would countenance 
such an outrageous hanging. 

In answer to my letter of inquiry concerning the 
allegedly twice-murdered animal, Mr. T. D. Burnett has 
written to me as follows:— 

“Mackenzie’s dog was not shot and lived to a good 
old age, and died a natural death at the Levels Station. 
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A photograph of the dog is in the gallery at Takapo 
House, and was given me by the late Robert Rhodes of 
Bluecliffs Station. Mr. Rhodes was a son of George 
Rhodes, part owner of the Levels Station when Mac- 
kenzie made his raid in 1855.” 


Of this welcome news no other proof is needed, but 
corroboration of this fate is given in cuttings—brittle and 
brown with age—pasted into the diary of the late Mr. 
E. W. Seager—who himself arrested Jock Mackenzie after 
his capture by, and escape from Mr. J. H. Sidebottom, in 
1855. Mr. Seager, who arrived in New Zealand in 1851, 
and joined the Constabulary shortly after, tells a thrilling 
tale of the escapes and escapades of the redoubtable 
Mackenzie. I am greatly indebted to his grand-daughter 
for the privilege of reading these, and for her permission 
to quote “verbatim” from such treasured newspaper 
cuttings. 

In Johannes C. Andersen’s “Jubilee History of South 
Canterbury” he remarks on the conflicting stories regard- 
ing Mr. Sidebottom’s capture of Mackenzie, whom he 
had tracked through the pass now known as the Mac- 
kenzie Pass. The details are not so important as the fact 
that Mackenzie in his wanderings had found a way 
through the rugged hills and an outlet through into 
Otago. That his pioneering explorations led to “reiving” 
and selling of the stolen sheep is entirely regrettable, for 
the man had admirable qualities of resource and endur- 
ance worthy of a better cause than that of sheep stealing. 
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MACKENZIE ON TRIAL 


An account of the trial of Mackenzie at Lyttelton 
gives as accurate a history of the man and his exploits as 
can be desired. 

From Mr. Seager’s cutting I quote as follows:— 
“The hunt was up now with a vengeance, and its sequel 
is recorded in a report of the sitting of the Supreme Court, 
in the Town Hall, Lyttelton, on the 12th April, 1855, 
when Mr. Justice Stephen was on the bench. Here 
appeared James or ‘Jock’ Mackenzie charged with stealing 
1,000 sheep belonging to Messrs. R. and G. Rhodes. “The 
prisoner,’ says the report, ‘endeavoured to evade the 
responsibility of his crime by pretending not to under- 
stand the English language, and he occasionally gesticu- 
lated (and spoke) in Gaelic. A jury was empanelled to 

decide whether he was really ignorant of the language, 
and several witnesses proved that they had conversed with 
him in English, at which times he appeared to understand 
them perfectly.’ Accordingly the jury decided that Mr. 
Mackenzie was guilty of ‘Mute of Malice’ and the Judge 
directed that a plea of ‘Not Guilty’ be entered against 
him. One of the first witnesses for the prosecution was 
Mr. John Henry Sidebottom, who was overseer of Messrs. 
Rhodes’s sheep station at the Levels. He said that he had 
traced the mob of a thousand or so sheep, missing from 
the run, to a place called Mahanui ‘right under the Snowy 
Mountains.’ There he found them in the possession of 
Mackenzie, who had made a camp there. He asked the 
Highlander if the mob he had with him were the only 
sheep he had taken, and Mackenzie said ‘Yes, but I have 
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killed two.’ The famous old pack bullock was with him 
at the time, and Mackenzie told Mr. Sidebottom that he 
had bought it in Otago for £20. Mr. Sidebottom asked 
him where he had planted the bullock when he ran the 
sheep off the Timaru run. Mackenzie replied ‘On the 
beach,’ though what he meant by that is not easy to 
conceive. Mackenzie told Sidebottom that he was alone 
and had no mates, but after Sidebottom had been at the 
camp for about a couple of hours (and it may be men- 
tioned that he had noted traces of other men about the 
place), the dogs began to bark furiously, and the High- 
lander jumped up and began to ‘Coo-ee.’ Sidebottom 
said “What are you coo-ee-ing for, Mackenzie?’ ‘I am 
coo-ee-ing for my mates but don’t you be afraid, they 
won't hurt you.’ 

“Upon this, Sidebottom jumped up and told Mac- 
kenzie that he was his prisoner and must pack up and go. 
Mackenzie’s baggage was hastily packed on the bullock, 
and the twain started to walk back, driving the sheep 
with them. 

“The night was lit by a moon but it was foggy, and 
before long, on going up a steep hillside, Mackenzie 
slipped away in the murk without troubling to say good- 
bye to his captor, and was not seen again until his capture 
by Sergeant Edward Seager, in Lyttelton, on March 15th. 
This was Mr. Sidebottom’s story, and for this little 
escapade Mr. Mackenzie received a severe lecture from the 
Judge, and, no doubt, what affected him more—five years’ 
hard labour.” 
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- « « OF THAT FAIR FIELD HE MADE A SHINING PICTURE 
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MR. SEAGER TELLS HIS STORY 


Note.—Mr. Sidebottom is also elsewhere reported to 
have left Mackenzie with a Maori boy who had helped 
to track him, while the overseer rounded up the stragglers, 
and it is said that Mackenzie then made his escape. 

Mr. Seagar speaking of the trial says: 

“Mackenzie’s captured dog was produced in Court, 
and at once recognised her master, wagged her tail and 
whined. The man’s stolidity then gave way, and he was 
fairly overcome and sobbed bitterly. After the sentence 
had been passed upon him Mackenzie showed the greatest 
emotion. He begged earnestly in English that the dog 
should be allowed to accompany him to gaol, but of course 
it could not be allowed, and the clever animal was taken 
south, where for years her progeny was much sought 
after.” 

To return to the capture, having traced Mackenzie to 
a loft in a tiny house in Lyttelton, Mr. Seager tells how 
he arranged with two constables to accompany him and 
at a given signal to rush to his assistance. I quote from 
his own account as follows:— 

“I then went outside again and ascended the stairs 
to the loft and entered. On looking round, I found 
myself in a room six feet high in the centre but the roof 
sloped down to within a foot of the floor at the sides. It 
was about eight feet in length and contained two bunks. 
On a shelf at the far end of the room a candle was burning 
and by its light I saw that one of the bunks was occupied. 
In it lay a man with the most remarkable eyes I had ever 
seen. They were ferret-like and so keen and piercing that 
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they gave the whole face the character of some cunning 
beast of prey. The man had red hair and uncommonly 
high cheek bones, and from his size looked an ugly 
customer to tackle. I took off my cabbage-tree hat, loosed 
my neckerchief and shirt collar, and shifted the candle 
out of his reach. The ferret-eyes followed me the whole 
time and I took care not to turn my back on their owner. 
At last I turned to him and said ‘Hullo Jock, how did 
you get here?’ He made no reply, and I repeated my 
question and explained, ‘Why, surely you recollect me? 
We met in Otago and afterwards in the back country.’ 
‘I dinna ken ye,’ muttered Mackenzie in reply, but from 
under the blankets came a sharp clicking sound. Then I 
raised my pistol covering him, and shouted, ‘You are the 
man; | arrest you on a charge of stealing sheep from the 
Levels Station.’ The appearance of Mackenzie’s face was 
never to be forgotten but before he could move, the two 
constables rushed in and covered him. I told them to 
strip off his blanket, and turn him over, and before he 
could realise his position, he was securely hand-cuffed— 
I had bagged my man! When he was searched at the 
police station I found powder and caps, and a big clasp 
knife on him but no pistol. I afterwards discovered that 
the clicking noise I had heard had been made by his 
fingers.. A very dilapidated piece of parchment was also 
found on him, this being the license given him by 
Mr. Manson [a license to occupy land].” 

Space forbids the detailed telling of the subsequent 
four escapes of the indomitable Mackenzie. After his first 
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THE LAST OF THE RED REIVER 


escape he was sentenced to three months in 18 lb. irons. 
In less than the three months he once more escaped, after 
having cut the rivets of his irons with a piece of jagged tin. 
Once more heavily ironed following his capture and 
injury by bullet wound in the chase, he again escaped. 
A reward of £10. for Mackenzie dead or alive, led to his 
capture by Maoris who brought him in trussed like a fowl 
and tied to a pole with flax. 

Because of his frequent escapes and the expense of 
his captures, the Government granted Jock Mackenzie— 
once monarch of all the land which bears his name—a 
provisional pardon. Conditional upon his leaving New 
Zealand forever, the romantic red reiver could go free! 
It is said that he returned once but on receiving a strong 
hint to go, left this land for ever. 





X 


The Open Road—Women Included—Is it Still Done?— 
Back to Reality—A Mangold Pest—Feasts of Reason 
— On Again —The Mill — Another One — Heather 
Mixtures—Stresses and Strains—T he Moral—Trouble 
—Minds and Dresses. 


It’s good to be out on the road, anywhere, just for 
a respite from household duties, from the tyranny of 
tidying, and the hustle of harvesting. But better still is 
the day when farmers foregather, forget their worries, 
and take their women folk out to see the homes of other 
“farmers’ wives,” the crops, cattle and sheep that are 
raised on unknown fields, the methods, good or otherwise, 
of cropping, the glimpsed beauty of strange gardens, and, 
above all, the friendly faces of neighbours, seen not in 
the familiar setting of household cares, but with the picnic 
glow of a “day out” softening the worry lines and lighting 
tired eyes. 

That we women are included in Field Days held by 
Farmers’ Unions is a matter for deep satisfaction to those 
of us who are not merely living “in” the country, but 
striving to live “with” that country, seeking its secret joys, 
wrestling with its bitter problems and endeavouring to 
make of our life-work not a drudgery but a “dream of 
farm women.” 
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THE “TIMOTHY TREE” 


Thus, uplifted in spirit, if perhaps a little wearied 
in body from the preparation of picnic hampers, the rush 
preparations for an early start, I set out to enjoy a recent 
Field Day. The men-folk are still busy discussing a 
paddock of Hawke’s Bay ryegrass in stook—comparing it 
with Canterbury grown, commenting on its propensity to 
produce leafage rather than abundant seed. I must confess 
that I took less notice of this than of the extraordinary 
growth in seeding Timothy along the headland of an 
adjacent crop of “Hunters.” Slowly I drew the velvety 
reseda head through my hands, marvelling at its great 
length, comparing it with the rather measly but treasured 
“rat-tails” which were eagerly sought for in my youthful 
days. What glorious Christmas trees would such as these 
have made! 

I wonder do country kiddies still bunch Timothy 
heads to form tops like a miniature pine tree; still wind 
the furry heads around the stem of the “trunk,” adding 
branches according to the none too plentiful supply, as 
a rule, to be gleaned? 

Almost I forgot that I was due to admire that 
bounteous gold-bronze wheat, to note that faint traces of 
rust were to be found in the gentle swaying heads. 
Memories of “grass trees” grew green again. It is so 
difficult to remember that I am at the age when such 
childish delights should long have been put away. 
Guiltily, I wove a tiny tree just for old time’s sake, then 
aware of curious gazes, assumed a matter-of-fact air, and 
discussed jelly-making with a neighbour, the little 
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_ “Timothy Tree” being hastily hidden behind a convenient 
gate post. 

From this time on, I decide that, like the men-folk, 
I am “out to learn,” not only from the successes but also 
from the failures we come across. At the next stop, 
though some of the wives remained in their cars, I 
marched steadily round dairy herds, admiring, as did all 
present, some of the finest Friesian cattle to be seen in the 
land. Not once during an inspection of mangold trials, 
and turnip and potato variety tests, did my fancy stray. 

The presence of pests in root crops this year led to a 
discussion of a disease in mangolds. I had fondly supposed 
that these were invulnerable, but it seems that they too 
have their troubles. 

Must I confess that the next stop was perhaps as 
pleasant as any? It was our chosen picnic halt, and never 
was a cup of tea more welcome, no poultry served on 
gilded service ever tasted sweeter than did the spring 
chickens which our party, scorning forks, picked to the 
bone, with fingers and lips richly anointed with the 
jellied juices. Feasts of reason and a flow of souls, we may 
have anticipated, but we did not scorn the joys of digestion 
as an interlude. How wise were our leaders who chose 
the moment of repletion for a group photograph! The 
contented bovine look on most of us surely would make 
folks doubt that we are such a worried section of a totally 
worried community. 

With the last hamper re-packed, the last fragment 
of paper (we hope) carefully gathered, once more we 
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moved off in our cloud of dust on the road to Rangiora, 
where we all eagerly anticipated a visit to the Farm 
School. Here mothers with daughters listened eagerly 
to tales of how efficient the pupils become in the domestic 
arts, in butter-making, nursing and needlework. With a 
vision of respite from the yawning heels of socks, I decide 
“This is the place for Bunty.” The father of a small boy 
who shows a liking for soil rather than sums, presses 
forward to hear how Rangiora turns out successful 
farmers (in embryo). 

How futile is our wish to save our children from 
going through the mill of life. We seek vainly for a short 
cut to efficiency, for a softening of the stern discipline of 
duty which alone can turn out the finished product. 
Rangiora promises a worthy training to our country boys 
and girls, but after that, they all must graduate in the 
sterner school of experience. 

Perhaps you may think it strange that I leave our 
frst “visit” to the end, but somehow I could not pass 
quickly over an experience that has left so deep an 
impression on me. 

That as a farmers’ party, we were permitted to see 
through the Kaiapoi Mill is, I think, entirely appropriate. 
How little do we know of the many processes which lie 
between the fleece as we last see it and the finished suit 
of worsted, the gay blazer or the heather mixture socks 
which we handle daily! Bales of raw material, bins of raw 
material, bins of sorted wools, which all through the 
many processes remain always 60, 80, etc., finest crinkled 
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merino, coarsest locks of roughest cross-bred, all have 
their appointed place and use. As yet, I can recall perhaps 
a little confusedly the different types of dye baths; the 
cardings, combings, spinning, testing, weaving, washing, 
milling, and pressing—all the intricate processes which 
our “pure wool” garments, our fleecy blankets, and our 
gay skeins of knitting wools, are subjected to. 

Certain technical processes seem to have impressed 
themselves more vividly than others. In one pocket I 
have a handful of coloured scraps of wool, red, green, 
blue, black, yellow. In another pocket is a ball of fine 
fluff, delicately blended into a heather mixture, so skilfully 
mixed that no one of those bright colours is outstanding 
—all the crudity and garishness of the first heap have 
vanished. I have a strange fancy, as I look at our party— 
about 80 of us, old, young, strong, frail, gentle, or surly, 
going “through the mill.” Perhaps the Master Blender 
alone can vision the ultimate result of our confused 
jostling proximity. Perhaps He has allotted to one the 
sombre tone, to another the gay, not as we wistfully or 
wrathfully surmise, haphazard, but with a steady purpose, 
that we shall some day achieve the true perfection. 

I finger a delicate strand of the finest worsted thread. 
From a specially chosen fleece of long staple comes the 
raw wool, down through its seventeen processes, until on 
a small reel is wound sufficient thread to reach from the 
mill to Christchurch City—a distance of 12 miles. Much 
testing for uniformity and strength this “quality” strand 
has borne. Is this perhaps another parallel in our human 
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lot? Must stress and strain test out our fitness? Only the 
super souls may reach this highest grade, but, while I 
think sadly of the “weak spots” in my own thread of 
life, I am glad to know that, even as the humblest class 
of wool, the broken, dirty, matted and stained, serves its 
purpose, so also may we who spin no brilliant thread, yet 
humbly give what service we may. 

Our guide, who himself has learned his trade in the 
mills of Lancashire, points the moral. Pausing beside a 
basket of bits, he assures us that these are better fitted for 
use in the making of coarse cloths, etc., than would be 
that “best quality” we had lately admired. Whatever the 
quality, the process known as “milling” softens and makes 
kindlier the “feel” of the material. This milling is just 
a battering about after the final drying, even as you might 
rub a harsh-feeling sock to restore its woolliness. To-day 
I have a clearer picture of “those who go through the 
mill” than ever before. 


While I was dreaming of whirring machines, gay 
piles of coloured wools, cooked chickens which stalked 
solemnly along the dusty road in their oven crispness, 
sleep was far from the eyes of one family who had also 
had a day out. Bill and Marthy, tired from their happy 
jaunt, had a strenuous time helping their neighbour, 
whose herd of cows were all “blown.” Although most 
were relieved by copious drenches of soda and water, 
several had to be punctured to release the gases. 
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Bill thinks the damp clover caused the damage, but 
those cows were on good feed all day, and should not have 
taken harm. Martha says it’s “sheer cussedness” on their 
part. 

However, she says it was a lovely outing, and if she 
hadn’t gone she’d never have seen L——’s best dress. I 
also admired the dress, thinking it new, only to learn that 
its wearer had had it for six months. We do see one 
another occasionally, but a “best dress” is no everyday 
garment to “run over to Anne’s in.” So let’s hope we’ve 
shaken a few creases out of our minds as well as our 
clothes. 
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“Uneasy lies the Head” —T he Burden of Statesmanship— 
“Happy As a King’—Pickle Bottles—Trapped Sun- 
shine—Roses—Soulless Beauties—Weeds at Six—A 
Storm—Across the Plains—“Home’—Pulled Back. 


Not the Ruler for me but the ranker, the tramp 


of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders, pricked 
on with the goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary 
a load. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind, in the 
rain and the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales 
be told. 


Thus in the year 1924 did John Masefield consecrate 
his powers, declare himself to be the champion of the 
oppressed. What, as Poet Laureate, can he add? Little, 
surely! Yet now, in our charity, we must include the ruler 
as well as the ranker as the man with “too weighty a 
burden,” “too weary a load.” 


How grievously the burden of statesmanship may 
press is perhaps only now becoming plain to us. 
Bewildered from pondering over our own personal 
problems, we emerge to find a crisis in the affairs of 
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nations. Yet where, in the multitude of counsellors, is to 
be found the promised wisdom? The myriad-tongued 
clamour of self-interest drowns any possible voice crying 
in the wilderness. Communists and economists, pacifists 
and war lords, and a host of others, claim to have the only 
true solution, yet, in the midst of plenty, the hungry cry 
for bread, and at the peak production of wool, the naked 
shiver. 

“Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” Who indeed can be 
found to strike a balance between currency and com- 
modity, wealth and want? Ruler and ranker—responsi- 
bility and ruck-sack! Who will judge which galls the 
weary shoulders most? “As happy as a king” to my 
childish mind signified that sublime state where the heart 
could not desire one further boon, yet to-day I doubt if 
I would envy the head that wears a crown. Rather would 
I choose my humble pillow, haunted as it may be by fears 
and forebodings, to the uneasy rest of potentates and 
princes. 

Ah well! It’s a far cry from a Farmer’s Wife to the 
Throne, so, in the meantime, I can leave affairs of state, 
and “attend diligently” to the thronging duties that are 
urgent in my humbler sphere. 

Since French beans, cauliflowers, and tiny onions are 
well salted, I'll be filling my empty pickle bottles with 
piccalilli to-morrow; also, lest, for a second time, the 
preserved ginger destined to flavour my rhubarb jam 
should mysteriously vanish, leaving only a crumpled paper 
bag and a few grains of ginger-sugar to tell the tale, I'll 
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cut up my 7b. of rhubarb, 2 lb. preserved ginger, and 
pile on top 7 lb. brewer’s crystals, leaving all to soak in 
my big white basin, till the pickle is out of the way. The 
autumn rhubarb makes a less “runny” preserve and the 
golden brown is a welcome change from the usual 
varieties of jam. 

If you have not yet made your apricot jam, perhaps 
you'd like to try adding 1 breakfast cup of water to each 
lb. of fruit, boiling water and fruit for 20 minutes, then 
adding 14 lb. of sugar for every lb. of fruit and boiling 
for a further 20 minutes. The result will be a nicely 
jellied conserve, not at all stodgy, and quite economical. 

Cherry plums, little yellow plums, and peaches are 
all ripening in our garden, so I must be ordering new 
rings for my preserving jars. I always feel a little thrilled 
when my shelves are full of bottled fruits. Within those 
glowing glasses there seems also trapped sunshine. In the 
gold of apricots or big yellow egg plums, lingers surely 
the glamour of the gathering, some languor of the 
honeyed fragrance of the blossoms near by. To-day I may 
still feast my eyes on the pink of the Rosy Morn petunia 
border; inhale the warm breath of the velvety purple and 
blue shades beyond, some starred with white, like the 
night sky with its constellations; but with the first frosts 
their frail beauty will be destroyed. Yet because to-day 
they bloom, on that day when I broach these bottles, I will 
remember again their sweetness, and recapture, though 
the snow lies thick above the withered roots, the breath 
of summer. 
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The second crop of roses is a-bloom once more. Like 
old friends, I greet them again, pay homage to the Prince 
of Bulgaree, toy lovingly with Doris Traylor, wonder 
afresh what colour can compare with the delicate flush 
of Cuba, and then lose my heart to an old favourite, Hugh 
Dickson. So many, so lovely they are, and this second 
time I know I must lose no moment of their perfection— 
the pang of parting adds to the joy of brief possession. 

Across from the roses, rivalling them in brilliance of 
hue, are ranked rows of gladioli, in full flower, some a 
little damaged from recent storms, but gay and gallant 
still in their stately pride. I recall the gladioli of my 
youth—spiky, stiff, and as far as I remember them, orange 
to scarlet, or dull crimson. The wonderfully marked and 
delicately shaded blooms of to-day are a vast improve- 
ment. “Coryphee” and “Mrs. Errey,” “Miss New Zea- 
land” and “Picardy” reach heights of dainty perfection, 
while “Pfitzer’s Triumph,” “Tainui” and “Lucifer” flame 
brilliant beyond description; yet with all their radiance 
they do not win my heart. Their appeal is but a passing 
one. In the long nights of winter, when the cold moon- 
light weaves patterns of leafless branches on my bedroom 
wall, I shall not yearn for their massed bloom, but sleep 
denied me, I will remember a moonlit night in summer 
when silvery white moths fluttered at my casement— 
heavy-winged and satiated with the cloying sweetness of 
night-scented stock, of dewy carnation and of hospitable 
honeysuckle—humbler flowers these, yet endearing in 
their gentle giving. 
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WEEDS AT 6 A.M. 


Like proud ladies, secure in their beauty, the “glads” 
disdain to stoop to conquer, yet lacking the gift of 
generosity, are to me flowers without a charm. Never- 
theless, I am glad that others are not so unkindly critical 
of these soulless beauties. An enthusiastic grower of 
gladioli, passing lightly by my cherished sweet peas, 
casually nodding at the roses, went lovingly through 
the ranks of the gladioli then not quite in full bloom, 
reading each label, joyously recognising an opening bloom 
or gently pressing a flower bud into position. 

Yet another visitor, grasping an inconspicuous bunch 
of yellow weeds, strode unseeingly past all, intent only 
upon identifying the intruder into his lucerne. Through 
our open bedroom window he hailed us, and although 
it was scarcely 6 o'clock in the morning—an hour when 
my interest in weeds is on the wane—displayed a lively 

zeal in tracking the vagrant. In case you, too, should come 
throwing bouquets in my window, I'll tell you that the 
plant to be found on dry knolls, resembling, at flowering, 
an elongated trefoil head, is known as “Hop Clover’— 
an appropriate weed to examine these days at 6 a.m. when 
we must all hop out smartly! 


Last week-end, because of a thunder-storm and the 
rain that followed, there was a respite for us from the 
picking of raspberries and beans, and from the lifting 
of potatoes. In the paddocks, the stooks slid to the ground, 
or defied the elements, according to their stability. Uncut 
oats and heavy headed wheat at times became laid and 
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tangled beneath a fury of lashing rain and shrieking wind, 
but on the whole the benefit to root crops and pasture 
out-weighed any damage in the harvest field. 

For the most part, women-folk, whether they admit 
it or not, secretly enjoyed the brief spell, or snatched the 
opportunity to add yet another jam or pickle to the 
growing store. 

I, too, should have made good use of the time, but 
instead, I took the chance of a brief trip “home.” In 
soaking rain, we motored squelchingly across the 
drenched Canterbury plains. The bounteous crops, the 
shivering sheep, huddled in disconsolate mobs in the 
inadequate shelter of a tree, or stretched in a long line 
in the lee of a live hedge; the vivid green of turnips and 
tape, all were seen through a curtain of driving rain, so 
mixed with mist as to appear, not so much to be falling 
from above, as rising from the sodden earth to meet the 
low-hung clouds, heavy with their garnered fullness. 

Ewes, white from shearing, maa-ed complainingly 
to woolly lambs grey-sodden save where the fleece had 
parted in a long white streak down the sleek little backs. 
On many a wire fence, bags of grass seed set out to dry, 
dripped soggily, while the squat sheaves of unthreshed 
grass would collapse slitheringly even as we watched. 
Never before do I recollect such a harvesting of grass seed 
on the Canterbury plains, such an abundant supply of hay, 
and seldom such uniformly good crops of wheat and oats. 

Twice the grey gloom was shot with the rosy glow 
of red clover in bloom. Rosy, too, was the glow in my 
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“THE AULD HOOSE” 


heart, for was I not speeding to the “auld hoose” that I 
have known and loved since the day that I tried, vainly, 
to jump the newly-made concrete paths, round what my 
sister disappointedly called “a house in a pagget’? 
Although I was but a child of four, I remember the blank 
dismay which filled my heart when my guilty little foot- 
print was seen, outlined with horrible distinctness in the 
half-set concrete. Yet, since that first disastrous plunge, 
I have taken many steps on those well-worn paths. 

Heedless dancing steps of childhood; serious, anxious 
steps of a schoolgirl, examination-haunted; gay steps from 
the bondage of the schoolroom; shy yet eager steps of 
a lover; tremulous happy steps of a bride; lingering steps 
into exile in a strange land; proudly chastened step of a 
mother; and of late, the slow sad step of one who mourns, 
for the old path rings no more to the tread of the master 
of the house. So do I go softly now, with memory- 
haunted heart, yet sure still of a welcome that waits at 
the end of the old worn track. Can you wonder that | 
haste? Not all houses achieve the dignity of a home— 
especially in these restless days of change, but while the 
little “House-Mother” remains to smile a welcome, to 
rejoice or sorrow with us, the path will always “lead back 
to home.” 

Then back again through sunshiny pastures, red-gold 
wheat and silvery-headed oats, obedient to the tug of 
home, where childish voices in joyous greeting soothe the 
pain in my heart. 
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“Here they are!” “Hullo Mum!” “How’s Marie? 
Is she going in bathing?” “How’s Nana?” “Did the 
pullets get wet going down?” “We've picked three big 
cases of beans and our backs are sore.” “I couldn’t chop 
the meat, so will you have eggs?” 

I smile through a sudden mist of tears. Some day 
will these young things come seeking home? Like Anne, 
will they then 


“Think of the friends who are dead, who were 
dear long ago, in the past, 
Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know 
that death cannot last, 
Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dust has 
defiled, 
Beautiful souls who were gentle when I was a 


child”? 
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A Reaper—What Work Means—Progress—Strapping 
Lasses and Lads—Back to School—A Paying Business 
—Glass Houses—Mermaids or X, Y, Z—A Use for 
Gum Leaves—Luxury Baths. 


It seems but yesterday that I paused to chat with 
“Dad” and heard with a fresh delight the purposeful 
stroke of his hone stone on a worn scythe blade. Father 
Time personified, for all his 80 years he wielded the 
scythe with a precision and ease that told of long practice 
—and now the Great Reaper has passed, gathering one of 
the last of our master-scythesmen into the sheaf of kindred 
souls who knew harvest fields such as were trodden by 
Ruth the Gleaner in the land of Boaz. 


Short, thick-set and sturdy, I see him run a stubby 
thumb along a razor-keen edge, and with a sweep that 
age could not rob of its inherent grace, cut even swathes 
of green feed or lucerne for his chickens. How lawn- 
smooth and clean-cut a stubble had he left in the days 
of his youth when “Lads knew what work really wus, 
Mum”! 

“Why, Dad, what’s the matter with the boys to-day?” 

Like a flash the answer came: “Too many dances, 
and not enough sleep. Never went to a dance in my life— 
an’ look at me! Could work ’em to a standstill yet.” 
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A strapping young giant, on his way to cricket, joined 
good-naturedly in Dad’s scornful laughter with, 

“I believe you, Dad! You're a tough un, you are!” 

The old man, nowise disconcerted, mowed steadily 
onward, but his mind had gone back to the days when 
he too was in the hey-day of his youth. 

“Ha! No half-holidays ner no cricket fer us-uns. 
Up an’ at it from four in the morn till dark an’ then a 
bite o’ supper an’ bed. None of yer fancy foods neither— 
spoils a man’s stummick, I say. What hev all these 
fandangles done fer the world? Not much! Give me a 
good field an’ a good scythe an’ I'll show ye what 
work is!” 

I mention reapers and binders and Header Harvesters, 
only to hear: 

“Ugh! Anyone can harvest these days, but it took 
a proper man to scythe in my time, an’ who amongst ye 
can make a straw tie fer the sheaves as we did? What’s 
the use of bein’ a real man an’ breeding strapping lads 
and lasses these days when machines have taken the bread 
out of their mouths?—an’ they can’t even whet a blade 
decently!” 

The old man, having mowed his daily strip, gathered 
the fresh-cut lucerne and made for the fowl-houses. 
Pausing, he looked back at me: “ ‘Progress’ they call it. 
I dunno! seems things ain’t what they used ter be. Must 
be movin’ on. Good day!” 

Dad, “movin’ on,” perhaps has solved the mystery, 
but I am left to ponder: as 
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“Progress? I dunno!” 

How many of you, too, are finding it difficult to 
decide what to do with your “strapping lasses and lads”? 
It has been said that “the thoughts of Youth are long, long 
thoughts,” but it seems difficult to get the Youth of to-day 
—or perhaps of any day—to take the long view. To get 
a job, leave the grind of lessons and become a wage-earner, 
seems so attractive. In vain we urge that the way they 
would walk is no high road to fortune, but just a blind 
alley leading to disappointment. Fortunate indeed are 
the farmers so secure in their position as to be able to 
engage their family in profitable labour at home. Yet 
how many are there to-day who hesitate to offer a share 
in a future ensuring plenty of work, certainly, but only 
a doubtful reward, if one must count reward in terms 
of cash? 

Many of us urge a return to school, less because we 
can ourselves see a definite objective, than because we 
have a Micawber-like hope that “something will turn up” 
to show us a way, and in the meantime, we can put the 
responsibility on to the State for yet a little while. Of 
course we are never quite so honest with our children, 
and seldom indeed, with ourselves. We love to hug our 
mantle of wisdom, threadbare though we know it to be, 
and cling to the “little brief authority” that its wearing 
imparts. I wonder if our youthful victims in their secret 
souls are not equally disingenuous. I suspect that the 
docility of my daughter arises less from my persuasions 
schoolwards than from a six weeks’ acquaintance with 
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dishwater and dust. All that I can be really sure of is that 
I must provide a new “gym” dress, blouse, and black 
stockings, and cut lunches for another year. 

If, in the winter, you had asked me to name a paying 
business for a boy, I would instantly have decided on 
setting him up as a cobbler. Not just the usual unimagina- 
tive one who describes himself as a “Practical Bootmaker” 
and waits for his clients’ boots to wear out. No indeed! 
My money-making mender of boots would make sure of 
his trade. Shading my cobbler’s window, I’d have a 
verandah with a nice broad seat. On the paved floor, 
would be marked out a variety of “hop-scotch” bases. 
Inside the door of the shop, a box of suitable hop-scotch 
stones would be provided. These, being obtained free, 
would put the receiver under an obligation which he 
would defray in due season. Country children are always 
on the look-out for a paved playground, and of course 
would delight to bring repairs to such a rendezvous. If 
the average hop-scotch enthusiast wears out as many soles 
as do my indefatigable “hoppers,” I think a business 
conducted on such lines should pay—in winter at any rate. 

However, such a plan requires capital, and courage, 
so for the majority it’s decimals and desks again. 


To-day is so hot and close that I hate to think of all 
the care-free, browned kiddies so soon to be shut into 
schoolrooms again. Certain city schools, with their prison- 
like walls, high windows from which only a glimpse of 
tree tops, cloud and sky, may be snatched, oppress my 
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spirit. How fortunate are those little people who live in 
glass houses during school hours. If our kiddies must 
spend summer sunshine in study, it is fitting that they 
study in open-air classrooms, with fresh breezes, blue 
skies, and all the inspiration of the out-of-doors around 
them. 

I don’t know if there are statistics to prove that these 
modern schools produce better results from a scholastic 
point of view. I suppose there are, and also as many to 
prove that they don’t. Statistics can be made to prove 
anything—that is, if you gather suitable ones. 

In my youth, school was a grim place devoted to 
the teaching of the “Three R’s” (whatever they may be) 
with as little opportunity as possible allowed for the 
development of any troublesome originality or individ- 
uality in either teacher or pupil. I recall how, during an 
algebra lesson, always a lost period with me, I could see 
the long, swaying branches of a weeping willow, poised, 
as it seemed, in mid-air. The school wall shut out its 
earth-bound roots, and the upper frame of the window 
the blue arch of sky beyond. My mind, wearied of 
x, y, and z, sought a more delicious unknown quantity 
in that green swirl. Dead to the voice which sharply 
ordered Anne to “go on,” I pictured mermaids with long 
green braids of hair busily “popping” seaweed floats, 
skipping “pepper” with the golden sea tangle, or combing 
their fascinating tresses with sea corals and the bleached 
bones of the ocean bed. 
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To this day, class-mates remember the indignant 
amazement of that unfortunate teacher who, instead of 
a string of x + y + z received the answer “Ssh! You'll 
spoil it all if you’re not careful.” 

What use to show that stern seeker of solutions my 
sea cavern? In dire disgrace, I heard myself—very truth- 
fully—described as an “abject idiot” and I felt it too. 
To-day, I believe there are teachers who could be trusted 
to peep into the dim sacred places of a child’s mind—to 
peep and understand. If our disastrous earthquakes, 
dearly as they have cost us, have discredited the old type 
of school, the catastrophe may yet bring a great gift to 
our New Zealand schools. If in our open-air teachings, 
an x or y stray away at times, surely into the classrooms 
vitamins and valuables may enter as well. 

Before the holidays end, I am going to get a supply 
of bluegum leaves in, and as our only gum tree grows its 
leaves at an inconvenient height, the gathering is rather 
difficult. But it’s a choice of agilities, and proficient as we 
have become in the catching of fleas, we welcome a means 
of reducing their hunting strength. Peter the Pom is 
supposed to be the guilty party, but poor Peter has been 
more sinned against than sinning. In spite of baths with 
sheep dip, he has of late been a generous but unwilling 
host to a band of fleas. 

A visitor from Australia suggested boiling gum leaves 
in his bath water as a remedy. It has been wonderfully 
effective, and indeed, so refreshing did Peter’s bath smell, 
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that we also, from choice rather than from necessity, have 
added gum leaf extract to our baths. 

Each Christmas, I receive the gift of a few cubes of 
bath salts from friends who realize that these are a luxury 
on the farm. I revel in the soft scented bath water, but 
always, prolong it as I may, the bath hour passes, and the 
last cube is unwrapped. 

Now, however, I may have a luxury bath at any time. 
Following our gum leaf plunge have come others, even 
pleasanter. Carnation flowers, spearmint, rosemary—this 
is delightful to rinse the hair in—lavender and lemon 
verbena, all have floated odoriferously in our porcelain 
bath tub. I rather fancy a pine-needle dip in winter, and 
just imagine violets in spring! 

Of all the baths, I liked best the verbena one, although 
I do not think the soap lathers readily in it. 
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II 


Many Cures—Help From Burns — School A gain — 
Examination Day—“P” for “Pass’—Lunch Hour— 
Sandwiches. 


To-night is chilly enough to make a crackling wood 
fire good company, so I had looked forward to a cosy 
hour or two by the fireside. Alas! many logs have blazed 
and died down to a glowing ember while I have tried all 
the toothache cures which the united efforts of the family 
could suggest. Essence of lemon and peppermint, cough 
cure and iodine all have been pressed hopefully into the 
aching cavity. In addition, I have swallowed two aspirins 
and an essence-soaked wad of cotton wool. At last the 
leaping pangs are dying down, like my hearth fire, to a 
steady glow, more bearable in itself, and by comparison 
almost pleasant. 

But why try to describe the tortures of toothache? 
All you who have experienced it will appreciate Robert 
Burns’s “Address to the Toothache.” Stray stanzas, 
recalled by my recent suffering, almost reconcile me to 
such a fate. With relish I apostrophise the offending 
molar thus: 


“My curse upon your venomed stang, 

That shoots my tortur’d gums alang, 

An’ thro’ my lugs gies mony a twang, 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance; 

Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines!” 
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SCHOOL AGAIN 


Lest “a perfect set of false teeth” shall in the future 
destroy the edge of my misery, I'll join now in testimony 
with Scotland’s Poet: 

“Where’er that place be, priests ca’ hell, 

Whence a’ the tones of misery yell 

An’ ranked plagues their numbers tell, 
In dreadful raw, 

Thou, Toothache, surely bear’st the bell 
Amang them a’ !” 


It’s worth a few pangs just to remember, isn't it? 

Whether the strength of essences or language has 
been responsible I won't decide, but there is certainly a 
real improvement in the toothache and my sense of 
grievance has quite fled. I’m rather glad now that I did 
not ring for an appointment at the dentist’s for to-morrow. 
An application of Bobbie Burns is cheaper, but I fear the 
respite is but brief. 


The house has been unwontedly quiet this week, for 
the holidays are over and another school year is begun. 
For the smaller girls, little tub frocks and bloomers are 
all sufficient. For the others, “gym.” dresses—pleats in 
an unwonted state of perfection—shirt blouses, and sober 
black stockings emerge once more. Sun-tanned legs seem 
suddenly sedate and slim in their sober casing. Brown 
faces, in startling contrast to white shirt collars, have 
already lost the holiday expression, and as of yore I am 
handed a “list of books required.” As I search vainly for 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” several sets of compasses and 
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set squares—these I remember lifting during the holidays 
—I find time to be thankful that the days of starchy 
pinafores are passed. What washings and ironings those 
snowy garments represented! One a day except on Friday, 
when at a pinch Thursday’s pinny could be turned and 
made to do. : 

Some of you may remember still the solemn ritual of 
“Examination Day”: 

“Clean pinafores please, and clean nails—see that 
your slates are clean and that you have a new slate pencil.” 

In addition, every girl endeavoured to wear, pinned 
firmly in place over her palpitating little bosom, a flower 
beginning with “P” for “Pass”: primrose, or passion- 
flower, as the season provided. One bold spirit, scorning 
Our superstitious trust in flowers rather than in facts, 
boldly entered the class room wearing the scarlet letter 
of a fuchsia, thus courting the failure which, in our eyes, 
at least, the disastrous arithmetic paper merely confirmed 
for the wilful one. 

Like migratory birds, they have fled, on the wings 
of time, those crackling “pinnies,” and most of us do not 
regret their passing. Occasionally a white-haired Granny 
may lift a voice in their praise, but for the most part we 
accept with relief either the regulation “gym” dress or 
the dainty little fast-dye prints that make inexpensive, 
easily laundered, and attractive dresses. 

This week, as I passed a school playground, the 
dinner hour bell pealed forth. From the long grass, there 
rose like a flock of chattering magpies, a group of 
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LUNCH HOUR 


“secondary” gitls—the white upstretched arms against 
the dark tunics giving a swift impression of flight. Across 
from these, tiny tots were being instructed in a delightful 
“drill game,” the vivid little forms above the grass 
beckoning and nodding like field poppies in a breeze. 
Then, at a second bell, the playground was deserted, save 
for the dusty but industrious sparrows who squabbled and 
squawked over the crumbs and crusts from the lunch 
baskets. 

For those lunches, it is sometimes a little difficult to 
find a variety of sandwiches. At present tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and eggs are all useful, together with lettuce 
and grated cheese for a change. Nut bread made with 
dates and wholemeal keeps softer than the white flour 
varieties. It is a good idea when you boil beetroot to pre- 
serve some in boiling vinegar, with a few peppercorns and 
a little sugar added. In the winter, when tomatoes and 
lettuce are not available, I have found that beetroot, with 
or without meat, is liked in a sandwich. If you use 
a flat tin, similar to those specially designed for the pur- 
pose, you will find that lunches thus packed are not 
thrown to the birds or brought home in the depressing 
condition of “left overs.” 

The effect of Bobbie Burns has gradually worn off, 
leaving me in much the same “depressed” condition. A 
kindly sympathiser suggests that I try my Poet’s favourite 
cure, an “Old Scotch” one. 
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Ill 


A Land of Plenty—Breakfast in Bed—Politics?—Happy 
Days—The Blind—Braille Flowers—“I Never 
Noticed” —A Collection of Stones—Water From the 
Well—Enter Martha—An Illicit Rabbitry—T he End 
of All. 


As our car bumped complainingly across the harvest 
paddocks, the level sun struck dazzlingly on the wind- 
screen, for a moment blotting out the dark brown wind- 
rows of well-podded peas, through which we zig-zagged 
towards wheat stubble beyond. In the sunset hour the 
homeliest scene takes on a peculiar transient beauty, but 
this was perhaps as fair a spot as one could desire. 

Against a background of willows, vividly green, yet 
saffron-haloed in the evening light, the stubble fields 
shone, burnished to pure gold, wherein the emerald of a 
field of lucerne was set as a precious jewel. Less intense, 
and by contrast almost olive-russet, stretched a paddock 
of potatoes, the abundant tops beginning now to dry off. 
We had not time to pause and admire a patch of 
mangolds—long reds—with vivid midribs streaking the 
dark glossy foliage. Yet even a passing glance could 
discover generous ruby globes protruding high above 
the soil. 

Only a cursory glance I bestowed, for the air was 
full of the hum of the threshing-mill. What a strange 
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A LAND OF PLENTY 


fascination is there in its busy working! The special 
excitement which, in me, nothing save the drone of a 
mill, or the skirl of a bagpipe arouses, had already gripped 
me. Fascinated I watched till the last wisps of brown 
pea haulms, streaming in the nor-west breeze, were 
hoisted up the elevator and flung to the dark stack 
beyond; till the final threshed pea bounced merrily into 
its appointed bag. Like automatic machines, the “mill 
hands” go expertly about their separate tasks—driving, 
feeding, bagging, weighing, sewing, and carrying—never 
an idle moment. The pile of filled bags grows fast this 
year, for everywhere, almost, the yields seem good. 

The last “chug” dies away, and in a trice driving 
belts are loosed, the green tarpaulin stretched over the 
combine, and the engine’s fires drawn. The sunset glow 
has faded from the fields, and on the distant hills the 
deeper purple shadows nestle into the valleys, softening 
the sharp outlines to a dimpled softness. 

In the wheat paddock across the road, late as it is, 
the men are still at work. Another load should finish the 
stack. A wagon, high piled with heavy-headed sheaves, 
is pulling in as we pass. From the stack the “crow” salutes 
cheerily as I wave. I wonder if he, too, shares my gladness 
in the coming Sunday? 


I find myself humming in happy anticipation, 


“Oh! it’s verra nice 
Yes, it’s verra verra nice 
To get yer breakfast in yer bed 


999 


On Sunday mornin’. 
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Yes! I did enjoy my breakfast in my bed too, but 
unlike the hero of Sir Harry Lauder’s song, I did not read 
“all the murders and divorces,” although I “opened my 
eyes and realised that I didn’t need to rise and go to my 
work.” The soothing sounds of breakfast preparations 
came faintly to my ears. Rejoicing that there were no 
lunches to cut, having decided on a Sunday pudding, I 
enjoyed a brief read of Donn Byrne’s “Destiny Bay.” 

Perhaps because I was already half-way through the 
book, I decided to read the preface, and was pleased to 
find it a short one. Nevertheless, it contained some com- 
forting reflections. Donn Byrne, writing of his beloved 
Ireland, that “most distressful country,” can yet find 
consolation in the fact that he “has never yet seen a 
Government that brought heavier apples to the trees, or 
heavier salmon in the rivers, or a more purple heather, 
and for this reason politics mean nothing to him.” 

So, in spite of present political griefs, we too can be 
a little philosophical, and thankful that though in the 
future we may not be able to afford petrol for our jaunts 
to orchard and stream, yet, at least, there is still no tax 
on walking. 


Have you noticed that special “happy days” are 
seldom carefully planned festivities? They just seem, like 
Topsy, to “have growed”; and hitherto, when I have had 
an opportunity for a trip round the bays, I have been 
haunted by a little regretful feeling because I alone was 
enjoying the exhilaration of the hill climb, and the beauty 
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HAPPY DAYS 


of the blue waters of the bays. On Sunday perhaps 
because I could look round to catch beaming if slightly 
nervous smiles from the occupants of the “dickie” seat, 
or give much and at times, I fear, inaccurate information 
to the big son beside me, the drive seemed more beautiful 
than ever before. If we all should write our impressions 
of that drive, I doubt if you would guess that we had 
journeyed along the same road. I for one, could tell you 
little of the many motor cars which we met, yet doubtless 
there was a fairly accurate record kept of the makes and 
performances of these on the hills. The whereabouts of 
rabbits, to me not very noticeable, were written in 
scratched sand heaps and burrows. Nay, in subtler ways 
known only to rabbits and rabbiters the furred folk had 
left their “patteran” to be read by the gypsy wanderers of 
the hills. The jerseys and johnny caps of hikers, to me but 
a pleasant splash of colour against brown hillsides or 
hewn rock, were duly appraised. Bays where there are 
“corker bathing beaches” and orchards where luscious 
blue plums ripen, have earned a meed of praise. I, who 
have loved the hillside cherry orchards in spring and 
autumn and delight to remember a slope white drifted 
as with snow, or ablaze with red. and gold, had never 
dreamt of calculating the slope of those netted enclosures 
(one in goodness knows what), nor had I compared the 
relative cost of large and small areas so netted. These, 
also, I’m not too sure of, for I was watching the lovely 
green “feathering” of wind on the water below. As we 
climbed, this changed to an intense glassy blue, cobalt 
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shadowed with scurrying clouds, or troubled and churned 
in the wake of a passing pleasure steamer. 

As I write, I close my eyes, the better to remember, 
then ponder how one born blind could ever begin to 
picture the infinite majesty of God. With the Psalmist 
I can say: “I to the hills will lift mine eyes, whence cometh 
mine aid,” but what of those to whom are denied the 
unapproachable blue of far peaks; the rugged brown of 
friendly hillsides, scored by little avalanches, ridged by 
the tracks. of silly sheep, water-marked like milady’s 
ribbon, with the emerald of rivulets, or sweetly laved by 
lake or salt sea waters? For these, stark tragedy it would 
seem, yet Donn Byrne has pictured “Aunt Jenepher” in 
Destiny Bay (who from earliest childhood walked in 
darkness) so remote from tragedy that when she entered 
a room you “felt that it was as if windows were thrown 
open in springtime.” Every flower in the garden was 
known and loved by her, and amongst her honey bees she 
walked secure, and happily aware of the willing service 
of her honey-seekers. Bird notes and the subtle scents of 
out-of-doors had become of much more importance to 
Jenepher and in her close communion with these she 
found an exquisite joy beyond the comprehension of those 
with the distractions of sight. 

Recently I have talked with kindly nurses who are 
seeking ever so earnestly for means to alleviate the distress, 
mental and physical, of a patient whose sight has been 
totally destroyed. Try as we would, the doom of darkness 
weighed heavily on our hearts, and we found no com- 
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“I NEVER NOTICED” 


forting ray of hope. Now this joyous, yet entirely 
convincing Jenepher has given me food for thought. 

For those whom accident has deprived of sight might 
it not be a wonderful thing if flowers, shrubs and trees 
could be formed into a fragrant out-door “Braille,” to be 
sensed not only by touch, but also through the sense of 
smell and taste? In the soft fingering of velvety petals, 
and the warm perfume of a rose, surely would come some 
measure of ease to the darkened spirit. To breathe in the 
clean, sharp scent of bluegum, to run an exploring finger 
over its smooth slender leaves, or strip a pennant of papery 
bark, would bring to the inward eye a healing vision of 
stately height of trunk, crowned by glittering sun- 
drenched plumes of foliage. In winter to nibble and 
savour the bitter tonic of willow twigs, feel the soft caress 
of downy catkins in spring, or deeply bedded on pungent 
pine-needles, listen to a skylark at midsummer—might 
not these become First Primers in the lore of learning for 
the sightless? 


Not only the physically blind can come by this new 
sight. How often folks say “I never noticed” when we 
speak of the beauty of our countryside! “Never noticed” 
the glory of sunset or the soft glow in a seashell; the 
silver wind-swept aspens or the speckled beauty of a 
thrush’s breast! 

Recently I looked at a great collection of what, at first 
glance, seemed to be just stones and little bits of rock 
flakes, such as you can see in river-beds. Probably I had 
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walked many times over such stones and had not seen 
that they differed from the shingle around. Yet when I 
was taught to look, I could see how these were carefully 
fashioned tools of the early Maoris. Scrapers, used to scale 
fish, sharp pointed boring tools, and keen flints with a 
razor-edge, such as were used in the ancient Maori art 
carvings—all these the seeing eyes had picked out. All 
around us, if we can but get this new sight, are treasures 
which no hard times can ever exhaust. 

I can remember a very wise old woman who used 
to say to me: “Anne, my dear, there’s a many that go to 
the well for water. Some get a mugful, some a pail, and 
some take a cracked vessel and spill by the way. But you 
take away full only the measure you bring to the water.” 

She had a debonair outlook on life, yet life had dealt 
her some very hard knocks. Somehow from those same 
knocks would fly sparks that glow in memory yet. After 
80 years, she has passed on her way, her cup of kindness 
o’er-brimming and keeping green the quaintness of her 
bitter-sweet humour. Should I visit her in a new frock, 
she would solemnly wish me “Health to wear it, and 
strength to tear it.” 

A favourite axiom of hers, “There’s no friendship in 
business,” was a striking contrast between her beliefs and 
her actions, for never was a truer or stauncher friend to 
be found. For the law she had little time, and upon 
hearing that a neighbour had “gone to law” about some 
property she replied: “H’m, keep out of the Courts, I say. 
There’s a deal of law, but very little justice.” 
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AN ILLICIT RABBITRY 


A shadow falls across my kitchen linoleum, heralding 
the approach of Martha, bearing a beautiful lily for me 
to admire. Unwittingly she touches on our latest folly: 
“How are the babies?” indicating a cardboard box on 
the old table. 

In the box there are now only some litter, a few 
withered thistles, and a faint rabbity smell, to remind me 
of those three “babies” which I was foolishly trying to 
mother. The little ones, bereft of father and mother, were 
brought to me by the conscience-stricken hunters. Com- 
mon sense and a vague notion that it was an illegal act 
to rear wild bunnies, urged me to refuse the joys of such 
vicarious motherhood. However, the soft brown eyes were 
so appealing, and the quick little heart-beats so panic- 
stricken, that I found myself cuddling the poor mites and 
anxiously dropping warm milk from a medicine dropper 
down the little pink throats. Snugly if unaccustomedly 
stowed in a shoe box with perforated lid, we had left them 
on the verandah table at night. An empty box, lid half 
off, a bland and by no means empty Tom cat are now all 
that remain of my illicit rabbitry. 

Martha comfortably assures me that it’s just as well; 
that it’s too busy a time to be pestered with them, and 
that they are messy little things anyhow. I know she 1s 
right, but can’t quite banish a feeling of sadness. Martha, a 
really kindly soul, of course did not see those little groping 
tongues nor the quaint “wiggle” of the questing noses. 

It makes all the difference. Yet, after all, what 
difference? The end of all wild animals is tragedy! 
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IV 


Sunflowers—A Sweep—The Country Method—Wind 
in the Garden—‘That There Firebug”—Streets and 
Feet—A “Clannish Crowd’ —A “Sense of Family”— 
Those Who Have Passed On—T he Young People— 
Between Youth and Age—Fallen Leaves—H awkers. 


“Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 


Limpet-like, flat stretched on sun-warmed rocks, 
faces to the rough caress, bared limbs and backs drenched 
in healing light, you may see them anywhere that the 
sun shines—golden lads and girls. In the winter some of 
these tawny sunflowers may bloom again as the “lilies 
and roses” so much admired in Victorian days, but 
whether the protecting pigment defies winter’s fogs, or 
fades in the grey days of July, the long hours spent in 
the sun should build up a useful reserve force, and do 
much to postpone the moment when those splendid young 
bodies must “come to dust.” 

Last week, for the first time in many years, a 
professional chimney-sweep calling in search of soot 
afforded me an opportunity to study what appeared almost 
as perfect a pigmentation. Alas that it should be 
laboriously gathered in the grime of smoky chimneys, and 
if anything hasten its possessor’s dismal fate of “dust to 
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A SWEEP 


dust”—in this case a less dramatic and more easily 
imagined change, one feels. 

Suitably and very tidily dressed, all in shining black 
Italian cloth, even to a quaint dust-cap on his head, the 
sweeper of chimneys, a small man with an almost noise- 
less tread, instantly made me think of an outsized black 
beetle, but an entirely friendly and harmless one. Only 
when I regretfully dashed his hopes by indicating the 
electric stove, did the human element emerge: 

“Oh, Lord! Them electric stoves agen!” 

Guiltily aware of my everlasting loyalty to such 
stoves I could but stand helplessly negative, and for the 
moment, sincerely sorry at being unable to supply the old- 
time surplus of soot. Recollections of past “houses after 
a sweep” prevent any pretence to a lasting regret. | am 
truly sorry that I forgot to offer him a handful of fallen 
Burbanks which the recent winds have scattered thickly 
on the ground. 

These, at least, might have provided, if not the sun- 
tan of the golden lads, at least a few juicily golden 
moments in a vista of sombre chimney stacks. Yet, who 
knows? 

On high days and holidays Mr. Beetle may emerge 
from his bathtub as jolly as a sand boy, while Mrs. B., 
untroubled by seed-time or harvest, “smut” her friend and 
not a dreaded foe, chinking her money chants merrily: 


“Oh! he sits in a hole 
As black as a coal 
And brings all the white money to me O.” 
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I like to think so anyhow—and he earns it rarely. 

The stress of hard times, and the increasing use of 
gas and electricity, no doubt have sent the little man so 
far afield, but for the most part country chimneys either 
blaze away the surplus soot in a spectacular roar, or are 
punitively, but fairly effectively, cleaned with gorse or 
macrocarpa branches tied to a rope, and dragged heartily 
up and down. Here and there an exasperated farm wife, 
weary of choked flues or mindful of the mess when her 
men-folk thus officiate, may deem 3/6 well spent in the 
services of an expert sweep. 


Have you noticed how the drying winds of late have 
played havoc with the gardens, while eddies of fallen 
leaves swirl round corners or lodge in the dry spouting on 
the roof? With much of the harvest gathered, I would 
rejoice to see those spoutings gushing with rain water— 
before the orchardists begin the main apple picking, and 
of course after I have gathered the big blue plums for 
bottling, and also the late peaches, some of which I hope 
to preserve. The earlier crop, being the first fruits of our 
young orchard, were so eagerly sought after that I could 
Not suggest thus postponing the delight of sampling them. 
Now that I may pick unobserved by greedy eyes, I hope 
to save even a few bottles of the enticing deep-red 
varieties, as well as the less alluring but juicy and larger 
flesh-coloured kinds—all of which are now temptingly 
ripe. 
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A “CLANNISH CROWD” 


When I hopefully promise visitors a more generous 
share of peaches next year | am frequently and depress- 
ingly informed that by then “the disease” will probably 
have done for them—one prophet of woe cheerfully but 
inaccurately describing its future appearance “as if that 
there ‘firebug’ (presumably fireblight) had been over it.” 

In spite of this ’m just going on hoping. It’s 
cheerier, and I may as well enjoy the anticipation while 
I may. 


By the way, I wonder if city dwellers are blessed with 
an extra skin on the soles of their feet? This week my 
sister and I, who have few chances of meeting during the 
year, have made Christchurch our rendezvous where we 
planned to “see the city” together. The joy of being 
together was so much greater than the lure of the shop 
windows that we spent little time over bargain windows 
or fashion figures. Only half conscious of the hurrying 
crowds, we sought some quiet spot, where, after a brief 
trial of heated pavements, we could change our shoes, 
and ease tired feet. After this we just sat happily 
conscious of being together, speaking for the most part 
of far-off days of girlhood, or breaking a compassionate 
silence to enquire after some relative. 

“We're a clannish crowd,” my cousin once remarked 
—oddly enough, since as a clan, we are widely scattered, 
and meet only on such occasions as funerals or weddings. 
Yet undeniably “blood is thicker than water” and it’s a 
joy to see your “ain folk” once in a while—a joy, perhaps, 
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that custom has a distressing habit of making stale and 
of infinite monotony. 

Yet a “sense of family” is a definite Possession. 
Galsworthy must have had it in full measure, for what 
a family atmosphere he has created around the Forsytes 
—nay has almost persuaded us, in the reading, that we too 
are bound up in the varying fortunes of each generation. 
In the same way he himself has become incorporated in 
our “family feeling” and his passing has left, not only 
a regret for the loss of a brilliant man of letters, but a 
sense of personal bereavement. 

We touch on this loss, discuss the modern girls around 
us—lip-sticked and lithe and “Fleur” character from his 
shadow people, with no sense of cleavage; the “Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte” might well be that of the old 
gentleman, so obviously delighting in the company of a 
beautiful woman seated by him in the luncheon lounge. 
Wistfully we speak of those who have “passed on,” 
ponder on their future state, or even dare question one 
another timidly, as one fearful of intruding into hidden 
places, as to the certainty of such a future. Each waits, 
painfully anxious to hear the triumphant note of Faith— 
each hesitates, believing, yet in the midst of belief doubting 
as those of old who cried, “Lord, Lord, we believe! Help 
Thou our un-belief.” Because we cannot bear even to 
picture the end of loving, the nothingness of one con- 
cerning whom a friend wrote, “I remember him, not only 
with affection, but also with joy, for the touch of his 
spirit was so bright,” we are relieved to answer, “Cold 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


ham and salad, please,” to an inquiring waitress, and 
become trivially interested in the flotsam and jetsam of a 
fashionable tea-room. 
Later, in the sight of the cool flowing waters of the 
Avon, I hear, softly quoted, 
“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 


—a worthy epitaph to those who have lived worthily— 
and I am content again to leave the payment to the 
Greater Wisdom. 

We are not altogether sad, for the future of our 
children too must be discussed although in truth the 
discussing leads back only to the young folks themselves, 
their successes and failures, fancies and foibles. Gravely 
we plan a path for them in Life, then laugh and remember 
the wayward wanderings of our own eager feet. Not then 
did we sit placidly in the shade easing a tight strap or 
humouring a tender place, likely to become a blister. At 
the appointed hour, we meet those young things fresh 
from their studies, and oblivious of heated feet and fears. 
They discuss the merits of ginger gems and cream buns, 
old time dances and the newest drill; slimming, and the 
works of G. K. Chesterton. 

In their eager wake, we follow strenuously, for 


« _... Youth has a happy tread, 
Youth loves the light; 
But age fain would stay at home and rest 
Through the night.” 
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What of that uncomfortable stage which lies between 
youth and age? Lacking the energy of the one, and the 
resignation of the other, I rebel a little. A nor’-west gust 
sets a shower of leaves dancing madly in the channel. 
One, sere and yellow, alights on and clings tenaciously 
to my sleeve. With the swift recalling of a long past play, 
and a delicious feeling of sharing its memory I laugh, 
point to the yellowed leaf, and mutter: “It’s an Omen!” 
and the ghost of the jockey in “The Arcadians” strolls 
with us for a brief span. 

Not thus depressingly does the fall of the leaf come 
to me here. The soft grass is kindly to my tread, and 
leaves, destined not fora city gutter but for a welcoming 
mother earth, fall restfully down. The fires, already 
faintly kindled in silver birch and poplar, warm me with 
a genial glow, nor scorch and sear with vain regrets. 
Here as everywhere Time flies, but softly with a gracious 
rustling of bright garments. 

A passer-by remarks on the persistent and at 
times impertinent behaviour of city hawkers. “No 
wonder,” I mutter. “Just think of the state of their feet!” 
—this in defence of one who, hearing that the lady of the 
house was still in bed, replied, “Is she? I hope to God 
she stays there!” Poor soul, he probably had little chance 
of a luxurious rest. 

Not all are so tactless. I myself overheard this: “Good 
morning, madam. It’s the returned soldier again with 
this year’s supply of soap.” Then swiftly sensing an 
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excuse, “And soap is the one thing you can’t have too 
much of. The longer you keep it the better it is!” 


With the apple picking at hand, our own “passionless 
pilgrim” should soon be back, on his way once more to 
Nelson, where, for a short time in the year, he really does 
seek work. For the rest, he is a very cheery tramp, 
travelling light as to possessions and intellect. Each 
season he aims to get “a few duds” and a bit of “baccy” 
out of apple picking, and then to wander by easy stages 
as far as the Bluff, where the sea then interrupts his 
journeying. He frankly enjoys his vagrant’s lot, 
untroubled by present or future cares. Although late 
autumn frosts were white on the ground when he last 
visited us on his migratory trip, he was concerned only 
about his new grey clothes, more suitable for a bride- 
groom-elect than for one so obstinately wedded to the 
road. 

Prodigiously hungry, he sat in my kitchen well 
pleased at having secured a lift from the “Boss” and a meal 
at the end of it. Why he should hanker for a lift to help 
him on his aimless wandering south to nowhere in 
particular was not clear, unless it was his childish pleasure 
in the ride. Masefield’s “Vagabond” voices for him a 
philosophy that he lives but has never thought to 
enunciate even to himself. My vagabond, too, spends little 
time on speculations concerning the universe, or the part 
he himself plays in a world of dimly apprehended and 
unsolved mysteries. No “vision splendid” attends his 
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dusty way. A welcome at a roadside camp; a “doss” at 
a lonely inn, and a stretch of road for the morrow—these 
he asks of Life. Of Death he seeks only a final “doss” 
beneath a mossy stone. 
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V 


Fish and Bluebells—Bumper Cereal Crops—“Tongue”’ 
Oil—The End of the World—Sevenpence a Peck— 
An Optimist. 


When the fishman called to-day I was out in the 
orchard gathering windfalls, so I just met him at the gate. 
How different from the fly-haunted fish-carts of old is 
this cool hygienic car, where the fish themselves look 
almost pleased to be hob-nobbing on great blocks of ice. 
The groper that I bought was half frozen, and above all 
the old suspicion that country fish was wont to rouse. 

If farmers who grow oats regret the passing of the 
horse, at least few of the wives who buy fish will long 
for the return of the ancient fish-cart. My fishman has 
a pleasant slow drawl that betrays the “Homie,” and I 
have become accustomed to his references to “fields” —a 
more appealing word than our ugly-sounding “paddock.” 

After a fortnight of nor’-westers, it was pleasant 
indeed to agree “Lovely day!” Generally we discuss the 
crops or the weather, but to-day there was a special eager- 
ness in the voice that said “That field’”—pointing to a 
patch of blue looking like a reflection of the sky—“it’s 
just like our bluebells in spring—in the woods you know.” 
Regretfully conscious of the less romantic origin, I 
explained that they were blue lupins—grown for green 
manuring and soon to be ploughed in. “I expect 
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your woods are much more beautiful though. I’ve often 
tried to picture them.” 

“So have I. Leastways, I’ve tried to think how they 
used to look, an’ yet, somehow, I don’t remember that | 
set much store on them when I was home. Must bring 
the Missus to see it. She’s the one for flowers; goes dotty 
over primroses and violets in the spring—same as she used 
to get as a kid.” : 

We are all apt thus to sigh over departed joys that we 
accepted very casually at the moment. . 


According to a correspondent in our daily paper, 
bumper cereal crops are by no means a matter for 
rejoicing; nevertheless Bill and Martha are frankly 
jubilant over their little harvest—their first venture in 
wheat growing—which threshed out of stook at over 
fifty bushels. Martha had been anxious to stack the crop, 
but she and Bill came in to tell us that everything is 
right, and the wheat is sold and delivered already to a 
mill. “Guess we can do with the extra this year—better 
than all the rest of our farm.” 

This from Bill, but of course Bill has been used to 
butter-fat and wool cheques, and does not realize how 
annoyed he should really be feeling. 

“My word, Martha,” I cautioned, “you’d better look 
out or some of those smart chaps will be investing your 
spare cash for you. There was one here last week who 
could just about persuade a bald-headed man into buying 
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a wire hair brush—tung oil debentures this time, and the 
previous week I heard of three others.” 

“Oh him! I soon settled that! “Tongue oil,’ I says. 
‘Well, I believe all you say of it, for yours is pretty slick; 
but it’s elbow grease and a shifting powder I’m needing 
with five drays carting to the mill. Tongue oil, indeed!’ 
But he seemed a bit queer, anyhow, and started to explain 
that he spelt it ‘Tung.’ However, I’m not always sure of 
my own spelling, so I didn’t pay much heed. Just said 
quite firmly, “Well, you can take it from me I don’t need 
any and I spell get g-e-t’!” 

I was just going to tell you my own experience when 
my neighbour came over bringing me a nice tea-canister 
which she had saved for me as a biscuit tin. At Christmas 
time, when L—— did a day’s baking in my oven, I 
remarked that I had admired her collection of tins—so, 
after many days, she has emptied another and thought 
of me. 

The last time we compared notes we were disgustedly 
picking peas at 7d. per peck, but to-day I learn that she 
has wrapped and packed 6,000 apples— a good day’s 
work, and while some of these will go with the export 
apples, the local demand is quite good so far. 

It makes a difference if you have something to show 
for your tired back. However, even 7d. isn’t the worst 
of the pea episode, for I asked how the 70 pecks that they 
sent south had panned out: 

“Washed out, rather,” she laughed. “Our cheque for 
the 70 pecks came to 3/9 all told. The actual auction price 
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of the peas was 18/-, and the railage and other charges 
reduced it to 3/9 exclusive of cost of growing and picking. 
Even the latest factory returns, where butter-fat, including 
the advantage of exchange, is quoted at 8d., is hardly as 
bad as that.” 

Here Bunty pipes forth: “Mum, what’s a sentence 
with ‘optimist’ in?” 

“An optimist is a farmer who hopes to meet his 
interest,” I reply. 
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VI 


Good Advice—The Call of the Garden — Bedizened 
Jezebels—Autumn—Bottling and Pickling—Drought 
—Natural History—The Wife of Daddy-Long-Legs 
—An Awfu’ Word—The “Creechy.” 


Yesterday when I was putting fresh papers on the 
shelves, I came across an article headed “Get out of the 
Kitchen.” It was quite an admirable little talk on the 
benefits of sunshine, and, if one ignored such tasks as lie 
beyond the kitchen door, the way was clear to health 
and happiness. By peeling the potatoes, shelling the peas, 
and apparently preparing the meals on the doorstep the 
average woman can add hours of fresh air to her year’s 
total. 

However, at present my problem is to get into the 
kitchen, for the outdoor duties are clamouring. 
To-morrow I shall pick my runner beans for salting down. 
Under the influence of the apostle of fresh air I'll cut 
them into the big earthen crocks out of doors. Also quite 
soon I'll be gathering the apples, onions, and tomatoes, 
for sauce and chutney, but most urgent of all is the 
harvesting of sweet pea seed. Much has already been 
gathered, and the big paper bags on the drying table are 
piled high with crackling pods labelled “Boy Blue,” 
“Ambition,” “Bullion,” etc. There is a constant cracking 
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and stir amongst the bags as the pods, tinder dry, burst 
sharply. 

Not only in the bags are they catapulting the little 
brown seeds so dexterously. Even as we gather, in the 
heat of the day, the crisp little explosions forestall our 
busy fingers. It is almost impossible to prevent some 
wastage, as the pods are at various stages of ripening and 
cannot be gathered and flailed on the haulms. However, 
we keep a close watch on the ripening seed, and reduce 
the loss as far as possible. 

Most of the vines are now withered and dry, only the 
little white namepegs recalling the beauty that was theirs. 
Flere and there, green amidst the weathered tangle, a 
vine enjoying a brief Indian summer flaunts a few hardy 
blossoms, but these seem unnatural and have lost their 
appeal—reminding me of painted and bedizened Jezebels 
whose gay colours accentuate their desiccated brittleness. 

In the flush of their beauty I used to dread the day of 
their passing, but already I am anticipating the autumn 
sowing of the seed. Besides, the frosts have not yet 
touched the edges of the dahlias, nor destroyed the last of 
the roses. Asters and chrysanthemums should flower 
through the month and then with the sharper frosts the 
pink of the spindle-tree and the glow of the Canadian 
smoke bush will compensate for much. Yet neither the 
acrid tang of chrysanthemum nor the earthy odour of the 
dahlia can compare with the spicy apple-pie-ish savour 
of carnations and night-scented stock; and these will be 
past their best before the wane of the moon. In the quick- 
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falling dusk I could pick a great bunch of carnations to 
delight town friends, the sweet betrayal of their fragrance 
helping me to find them. 

As comely in their setting of spreading leaves are the 
glowing golden pumpkins and marrows. These have not 
fruited so heavily as usual, and have suffered of late from 
the prolonged dry spell, but there 1s a goodly sprinkling 
of “Iron Barks” and “Turk’s Caps.” The cucumbers, 
however, have had a very bad time and only a plant here 
and there bears even a stunted fruit. There will be no 
cucumber pickle this season, but as soon as lemons are a 
reasonable price I'll be busy with my favourite marrow 
marmalade. If you substitute marrow for the usual 
melon, and add a liberal flavouring of lemons—rind and 
skin—you will, I am sure, be pleased with an inexpensive 
marmalade. 

Get out of the kitchen. Yet with the Bon Chretien 
pears to bottle I fear there is little chance. Of all our 
bottled fruits the pears always prove first favourites, so 
that every available jar must be used. With the end of 
the official summer-time, I don’t fancy there will be much 
time to spare out of doors in the short evenings. Already 
the dew falls early, while in the chill of morning the grass 
is now white-misted. 

Dew-drenched as they are, yet our pastures are 
athirst, and by day I watch the birds dust-bathing or 
foraging in our new-sown pasture block. Among the 
Brussels sprouts, which have held out bravely till now, a 
drenching rain would also be welcomed. Indeed, unless 
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the rain comes soon, they will join the caterpillar-haunted 
cauliflowers and worm-eaten cabbages on an inglorious 
journey to cows and poultry. These, meantime, have been 
the happy hunting-ground of the family naturalist, who 
is still young enough to be an ardent optimist—a rara avis 
these days. 

Though I may deplore the depredations of slugs or 
beetles, she cheerfully points out that we ought to rejoice 
to have cows and fowls to eat our damaged goods—in 
fact should appreciate the wisdom of a providence that 
at one and the same time gives a specially selected and 
varied insect diet to our poultry, and a choice range of 
insects for her cherished collection. Although, certainly, 
I preferred her enthusiasm for grasses, I find myself 
triumphantly immersing vari-coloured spiders, cater- 
pillars, etc., in a jar of methylated spirits, also shrinkingly 
extracting them after a short period lest in their death 
struggles they have neglected to assume a graceful pose. 
This, if noted in time, may be rectified. F ortunately so far 
she has succeeded in inducing a bee to protrude a mori- 
bund tongue, and to persuade several other insects to 
spread their various feelers and legs quite suitably. I 
can’t imagine éxactly what provocative remark one could 
make to a bee who resolutely refused this method of 
showing its contempt. Happily, since neither the natur- 
alist nor I could fancy ending the joyous flight of the 
butterflies that still haunt the buddleia, a Red Admiral, 
and also a yellow striped butterfly, had chosen to end their 
brief day beneath the buddleia’s kindly shade. These, in 
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DADDY-LONG-LEGS 


a perfect state of preservation, we have blamelessly added 
to the collection. Recently a friend and I were startled 
during a gruesome discussion of the many, and to us, 
abominable insects that we encountered in our sojourn 
in the tropics. A tense little face was thrust round the 
door, and a voice, vibrant with emotion, cried “Oh! you 
mean things! Why didn’t you save them for me!” As a 
consolation prize, my guest offered to secure a rare and 
particularly obnoxious specimen of the “Slater” family. 

In the meantime we are left to solve the problem of 
the female of the species “Daddy-Long-Legs.” Lord 
Bledisloe has appealed against the excessive use of Latin 
names for our humbler flora, but I fear that only a 
foreign title could do away with an indelicate reference 
to the lady’s anatomy. 


However, these are days when a fair measure of 
frankness is tolerated and even encouraged. This week 
I hear that our daughters are to be given an opportunity 
to attend a lecture on “Love’—a somewhat staggering 
theme to those of us who with Barrie have held that 
“Love’s an awfu’ word, to be used only at death-bed 
scenes”; but of course that applies to Scotland—that land 
of laconic if loyal lovers. 


By the way, mothers in search of further education, 
or even intent only on bargain hunting, may now avail 
themselves of the convenience of a city créche, where their 
babies for a small sum are well cared for. This I learned 
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from the burdened mamma whom I assisted into the ’bus 
recently. Commiseratingly, I pictured her day in town, 
as with a large basket on my knee, I strove as unostenta- 
tiously as possible to dodge the appreciative but sticky 
attentions of her restless offspring’s fingers and sprouting 
gums. Indicating the infant, and making a bold guess 
at its sex, I asked, “Can she walk? And will you ——— 
her and this large basket ?” 

“Lord! You don’t think I’m luggin’ her round all 
day, do you? I'll put the kid in the creechy when I get 
to town. Even if it costs me 1/6 it’s worth it. Besides, no 
one likes youngsters at a lecture!” 

Possibly I betrayed a little of the astonishment that I 
felt at this for, in a half apologetic way, she hastily added: 

“It’s that health lecture to women by Dr. Thing-a- 
me-bob, It’s quite respectable, you know. Bishops and 
things go to them at Home, an’ no wonder! Myself I’ve 
got four under 6 years an’ their Dad on ‘relief.’ Oh! This 
your corner? S’ long.” 

Very thoughtfully I smoothed the creases from my 
lap and watched till the mother and baby were well on 
their way to that thrice blessed “creechy.” 
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War Clouds— Gratitude to Brutus— Conversion by 
Coercion—“Muffled Cats’—Lena Coleby—Sides of 
Mutton—Pikelet Pudding. 


To-day we are anxiously watching war clouds darkly 
banking over Europe threatening the uneasy peace which 
has followed the Great War. A talk of “Sanctions” and 
in a trice the remote and impersonal revolt against war 
becomes the frantic stab of mother-fear to the women 
with stalwart lads, and a grisly nightmare to war-wives 
of men who still at times wake at night from dreams of 
trenches and air-raids. Loudly we proclaim the impossi- 
bility of wars in the western world at this stage of 
international understanding, etc., etc., yet do we not 
protest too much? Are we whistling to keep our courage 
up? 

Nor is it just the over-anxiety of a mother who 
anticipates and magnifies dangers for her young. Faced 
with so grave a situation we confess how needlessly, often 
thanklessly, we persist in sacrificing ourselves on what 
we fondly call “the altar of our parent love,” and the 
ungrateful and blunt-spoken recipients frequently term 
“our pigheaded ideas.” Like the kindly elephant who 
sat on the chicken to keep it warm, at least we mean well. 
In any case, who can measure the effect on generations 
yet unborn, of even the most soul-stirring events of to-day? 
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Brutus, as he “plucked his cursed steel away” from 
the body of Julius Caesar, could hardly know that by this 
act, he had earned the gratitude of a New Zealand school- 
girl. Yet, after a stern struggle with Caesar and his troops, 
in the “Gallic Wars,” the sole comment on the genius, 
military and literary, therein displayed was: “If it hadn’t 
been for Brutus goodness knows what we’d have been 
in for.” 

So perhaps it won’t matter greatly to those future 
readers of history if the New Zealand Conversion Loan 
was a “coercion” one or not, nor will the chink of hoarded 
gold in America disturb the financiers of 2032. Yet it all 
matters so tremendously to us now. We are hopeful or 
wistful according to our natures. As ever “the world is 
too much with us,” and we swelter at noonday, toil 
through the golden afternoon, all that we may not shiver 
too forlornly in the chill of evening. 

Are our sun-bathing leisurely youngsters perhaps 
wiser in their day? Diogenes had but one boon to crave 
from a King: “To stand aside out of his sun.” 


To-day, as I scrubbed to remove the stain of vegetables 
from my hands, I was reminded of a delightful passage 
from A. A. Milne’s “Two People.” Although I, myself, 
cannot work in gloves, feeling that “muffled cats catch 
nae mice,” yet the achievements of Lena Coleby of the 
beautiful hands surely discount my personal prejudice 
against so guarding busy fingers. When you meet her 
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LOVELY HANDS 


out-of-doors, Lena Coleby wears both heavy brown 
gauntlets and inner gloves as well. 

Mr. Milne warns his readers that it would be tactless 
to talk of food to this farmer’s wife whose duties include 
an endless series of meals—meals for her husband and 
children; for horses, cows, pigs, and a goat; for pigeons, 
ducks and many chickens. She is almost obsessed by this 
wholesale purveying of food on the farm—and no woman 
needs to be told how many hours of planning, providing 
and preparing such work entails. 

New Zealand’s farm women also share Lena Coleby’s 
preoccupation with food for man and beast, but few 
through the years have so zealously guarded their hands 
from the wear and tear involved. Yet Lena’s care was 
not a mere woman’s vanity. Those capable but unspoilt 
hands stood for romance in the life of one who went 
into farming with her eyes wide open to the demands of 
the task. Farmer Coleby, shy, tender and inarticulate, 
when courting his Lena, had almost managed a compli- 
ment on the beauty of her hands. 

As she accepted this man of the soil, Lena had vowed 
to keep always lovely the hands he so adored. Of the 
prideful care which the keeping of that vow has entailed, 
one sees only the half-lemon in the bathroom and those 
two protecting pairs of gloves. 

Having delightfully introduced his readers to this 
intriguing Lena, Mr. A. A. Milne continued the tale 
of Sylvia and Reginald —the “Two People”; but I 
slipped back to talk to Lena Coleby about those first 
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I wanted to know if Lena, too, in a first attempt.on 
a side of mutton “en bloc,” had reduced the loin to a 
ghastly mess of splintered bones and pulpy flesh. Had 
she, also, after dealing with a pig’s head, destined for 
brawn, found an altogether new and wicked delight in 
terming a stubborn spouse “pigheaded”? 

In spite of Mr. A. A. Milne’s warning, I like to think 
that Lena Coleby has written down my combined pikelet 
pudding thus:— 


2 tablespoons sugar. 

2 eggs. 

4 breakfast cup milk. 

1 breakfast cup flour. 

1 level teaspoon bicarbonate of soda. 
I heaped teaspoon cream of tartar. 


Beat eggs and sugar till very light. Add milk with 
soda dissolved. Sift in flour and cream of tartar. Drop 
on hot greased girdle. When half mixture is used, add a 
level tablespoon treacle, one teaspoon spice, and one tea- 
spoon of cinnamon to mixture. Pour over hot stewed 
apples and bake in a moderate oven. 

The treacle mixture also makes excellent pikelets, but 
the girdle must not be too hot as they burn rather readily. 
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This Freedom—Farming to Measure—A Glorious Sunset 
—A Smile—The Boy Problem—Angus—Cows and 
Coquettes—Back to Scotland—The New Order. 


“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill.” 


There was a time when the Farmer, if he did not 
actually blow out his chest and declaim the above, at 
least felt his calling to be an independent if arduous one. 
Years of ploughing his mortgaged lands, shearing his 
bonded sheep, and milking his company-owned cows 
have moderated his views considerably. At present, the 
threat that even “This Freedom” may be snatched away 
rouses, not burning indignation, but, if anything at all, 
only a mild irritation. 

Farming “to measure” would, at least, have the virtue 
of novelty. Imagine Bill imploring his latest-calved 
Holstein not on any account to produce over 5 gallons 
of milk per day, and instructing his Southdown rams as 
to the exact percentage of lambs required from the 
approaching mating! Human nature being what it 1s, 
it’s probable that Bill would not mention the matter at 
home, but would saunter over to his neighbour’s cow- 
bails, and harangue the herd therein, or become eloquent 
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on the advantage of limiting the offspring of the 
surrounding flocks. If the other fellow should take a 
jaundiced view of such limitations, Bill could doubtless 
procure for him rose-coloured spectacles as worn by the 
originators of the scheme. 


Talking of rose.colour, wasn’t there a glorious sunset 
on Sunday—the end of a perfectly ghastly day of nor’-west 
heat? On Saturday night I had visions of coming down- 
pours, of cool fresh springing pastures, and my rows of 
asters, no longer dusty and drooping—well, I believe there 
was enough rain to wash the dust off the asters, but the 
paddocks in their sun-baked hardness would shame 
Pharaoh’s bricks. 

Nevertheless, we were entranced by the brilliance of 
the orange-red clouds flaming against clear bluish green 
and primrose skies. Exhausting as nor’-westers are, they 
certainly give us some of our very loveliest sunsets. As we 
pointed out, each to the other, some still more beautiful 
cloud or changing light, the orange flushed to vivid 
cerise, then faded through soft pinks, to a shade that 
baffled description. One said “grey,” another “mole,” 
but that left out the subtle tinge of green, and gave no 
value to a suggestion of yellow light shining dimly 
through. 

Suddenly Nan triumphantly announced, “I know! 
It’s the colour that comes on the yolk of a hard-boiled 
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THE BOY PROBLEM 


Disgustedly we repudiated such a comparison, yet 
to-day, when I was preparing a salad for tea, I realised 
how true, if homely, a simile it was. 

It was then that I wiped a heated brow and remem- 
bered that officially “summer time” was over. Did you 
manage to capture that extra half hour of sleep on 
Monday? I suppose most of you just woke up at the 
accustomed hour, and wondered why the clock hadn’t 
gone off? It’s a lovely feeling though, to lie an extra half 
hour in bed, and still be up at 6 o’clock, but perhaps your 
clock “goes off” so much earlier that you would not notice 
how much lighter “6 o'clock” has become. 


When Summer Time first came in we were milking 
for town supply, and the clock was set for 3.30 a.m. You 
can imagine that no one welcomed an extra hour (as it 
then was) of darkness in which to grope for cows, or 
coax an oil-engine into activity—least of all, the sleepy- 
headed youths whom I had daily to rouse. Although 
there was then no “boy problem” we had some queer 
specimens at times. In spite of high wages and hours of 
leisure in the day-time, to compensate for the early rising, 
lads wearied of that early hour. Sleepiest of all was Angus. 
I fear that Angus, unless he is back in Scotland, will be 
finding things even less to his liking than when he first 
came to New Zealand. 

Angus, as he was careful to explain, had been “on 
the land.” Having spent some time “jinking amoong the 
stoomps” in North Auckland, rounding up the cows, 
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Angus considered himself “experienced,” but apparently 
his experience had been brief, for his ideas of life in the 
country were mainly “Ha-am an’ eggs tae ma breakfast, 
cream on ma parritch (but dinna gie me mair than three 
sausages, for they aye speak back tae me) and time off 
tae gang an’ see ma lassie.” 

His “lassie,” who in the first place had brought Angus 
along, was in her line vastly more experienced, and had 
allowed Angus to rescue her from drowning, in about 
three feet of calm water, on the previous Sunday. Angus, 
in his version, reached her just in time, for she was 
“pechin’ (panting) sair, greetin’ and faint like too, an’ 
grupping ma airm like mad.” The lady, on her part, had 
landed a very guileless and thrilled young man. 

Angus’s knowledge of cows and coquettes was 
extremely sketchy, and from both he received some nasty 
knocks. Also, I have wondered how this Angus ever 
came home from the gum lands, for his first attempt to 
put our cows up a straight hill-side was not a brilliant 
success. After an hour’s absence, he returned to the house 
and reported that he “couldna get the deils to gang.” To 
his impassioned appeal to “Gae wa back,” Don, our cattle 
dog, remained obstinately deaf, while only the bull, of 
all the herd, showed the least desire to move. Apparently 
the sight of a large striped muffler, which Angus wielded 
in place of the stockwhip, had begun to annoy that bull, 
for as I reached the gate, Angus and the bull both decided 
to come and meet me—more than half-way. 
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Sharply I ordered Don to “get away back there,” 
and in less time than it takes to write it, those cows and 
the bull were trotting smartly up the road. Relieved but 
puzzled, Angus decided that it “beat a’.” 

A month of early rising and late nights confirmed 
Angus in his suspicion that he had been a fool to come 
away from his stool in a shipping office in Scotland. But 
that month had taught him a thing or two. As he 
marched happily off he said, “An’ if yon lassie comes 
speirin’ for me, ye can tell her I’m awa’ Hame, but for 
onnysake dinna gie her yon address in Dunedin, whaur 
ye can forward ma letters.” 

But those were the days when we wondered if any 
one would answer the advertisement: “Wanted a boy 
to milk.” Now we just hope that in the multitude of 
applicants, there may be milkers! 

The old order changeth! 
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IX 


Rash Hopes—Overhead Charges—Apples and Apples— 
A Sulphur Bath—‘Have You a Something?” — 
Flowers—T hree Oaks. 


To-day we sent in our first picking of this season’s 
quinces. As they are delightfully smooth and golden 
coloured, different from the scarred and rough-looking 
ones which I see displayed in many of the fruiterers’ 
windows, I am rash enough to hope that they will bring 
a good price at auction. Somehow I seem always unable 
to reconcile the figures on our sales sheets with the prices 
of fruit in the city shops. Still, “a’body kens whaur his 
ain shoe pinches,” so perhaps I underestimate the trials 
of a retailer’s lot. 

Certainly it must take considerable skill in selection 
and decoration to pile up those pyramids of unblemished 
bananas, rosy apples and glowing oranges, so attractively. 
There must, too, be times when the demands of small 
boys for “a penn’orth of specks” fall short of the supply. 
“Overhead Charges” in these modern days may even 
include permanent waves to the hair of “Mrs. and the 
Misses Fruiterer,” and may be relied on, I am assured, to 
account for much of the alleged profit. All this I consider, 
as I purchase my 1/- bag of bananas (“12, 14 or 16 a shilling 
madam”), choosing the middle course of 14, hoping for 
the best, while politely suggesting that they are “really 
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A SULPHUR BATH 


quite firm, aren’t they?” Not so tactful is my little 
daughter, who, catching sight of some expensive, but very 
depressed-looking Cox’s Orange, apparently some poor 
relation of those displayed pyramidically, exclaims in a 
fortissimo of surprise: “Oh! Mum, just look at those 
measly little Cox’s! Why, they’re hardly as good as the 
rejects you put in the box for us! I wonder who buys all 
our corker ones?” Coughing loudly to drown her squeak 
of surprise, occasioned by a violent nudge from my elbow, 
I hustle my too outspoken offspring out. Our exit 1s 
speeded by a frosty “Good afternoon” to me, and a glare 
of rage at the unconsciously offending one. 

I have since explained the complicated differences 
between apples in our orchard, and apples in town, at 
the same time endeavouring to wake some feeling of 
remorse in the offender. Sturdily she upholds her 
attitude. “Well, it was true, and anyhow, just think of 
the times and times we had to spray those apples with 
lime-sulphur and goodness knows what else, before those 
people even saw them. Besides, if there are any codlin 
ones, it’s not their children that have to be on the watch 
when they bite into them.” 


Speaking of sulphur reminds me that I had a delight- 
ful bath on Thursday—not an ordinary one, but a real 
“Hanmer Springs” one, in which, since it smelled exactly 
like our lime-sulphur spray, I felt quite at home. It was 
a refreshing bath, and truly I needed such refreshment, 
for I had been up at 4a.m. bottling pears. This, that I 
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might, with a (comparatively) easy conscience, enjoy a 
delightful day, and returning on Friday, set those 
preserving jars right side up again, taking a very real 
pleasure in the creamy perfection of the last of my bottled 
Bon Chretiens. 

Therefore, because I was very sleepy, and contrary 
to my usual habit, I hurried through that mineral bath. 
In spite of the rotten-eggish odour, I would have delighted 
to lie and soak in the water, for it left my skin with an 
unaccustomed and velvety softness. Visions of an irate 
bath attendant, waking me from a sulphury sleep, spurred 
me on, and I was fully dressed, when through the wall of 
the adjoining cubicle I heard the bath plug being released. 

Thus I knew that for once I had the advantage of the 
person whom a confiding insurance agent refers to as my 
“Hubby”—a familiarity which personally I have never 
quite attained. As, of course, I can’t possibly tell you 
what I do call him—particularly as I want to tell you 
about his back stud—I’ll be like Sentimental Tommy, 
who, when in his reading aloud, came to a forbidden 
word, substituted “stroke.” Yes, I think X—— will do 
nicely. After all “X” is the unknown in matrimony. 

Well, after assuring “X——” that I had been ready 
for ages, and also mentioning how near it was to closing 
time, I sat on a lounge chair and fastened my shoes, then 
seeing my face, reflected in a hanging mirror, I hunted 
in my coat pocket for a powder puff, which wasn’t there. 
As there was still no sign of X, whose bath water by this 
time must have been about a mile away, I knocked 
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“HAVE YOU LOST SOMETHING?” 


anxiously on the bathroom door. It opened, revealing 
X dressed save for collar and tie, grovelling anxiously on 
the floor. You can guess, I suppose, that I asked brightly, 
“Have you lost something?” We searched the floor, the 
scant furnishings, and the bath, shook out the towels and 
ransacked pockets and the cuff bottom of X’s trousers. 
Darkly X glowered at his close fitting boots for any 
bulge that would discover that missing back stud. For 
the third time he removed his clothes, turning the trousers 
upside down and shaking vigorously. For the third time 
also, I ran an exploring finger along the narrow inch of 
space between the bath and floor. This time I brought 
forth first a black beetle, and then triumphantly a flat 
yellowish bone stud—my reward being a suspicious 
“Humph! It’s a funny thing how you found it there after 
all.’ Remembering that X had made a special effort to 
bring me on a brief business visit, also that my bath had 
cost 1/-, I meekly or nearly meekly, answered, “Yes! 


Isn’t it?” 


Even if we hadn’t found that stud, I would have 
gloried in the gardens at the Bath House and Hospital. 
Fragrant and loveliest of all the flower plots, I think, was 
a massed border of petunias—a wonderful blue, not 
shading to violet, but of a tone called “midnight,” having 
the velvet of the night sky added. 

More showy, and indeed very handsome, was a raised 
circular bed of dahlias of varied hues. Flower borders 
were banded by glowing rows of snapdragons, first 
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dwarf “bonfires,” then sulphur yellows, and taller still, 
darker shades toning to blood red. Like a live ribbon 
they gleamed against close-cut lawns. 

Nevertheless, as I think of those beautiful grounds, 
I see, noblest sight of all, the splendid trio of stately Holm 
oaks—offering grateful shade to the passer-by, and 
throughout the year, shelter to birds innumerable. Very 
softly, in the late afternoon, I stole into their tented gloom, 
and in a wonderful green twilight, I worshipped the 
beauty of dark trunk and evergreen foliage, so dense that 
the blue sky above could be sensed rather than actually 
seen. Then, incautiously, I moved to stroke the sturdy 
trunk, and instantly the air was filled with the agitated 
flutter of tiny wings. 

Unwilling to disturb their peace, I crept softly away. 
From the entrance gates I looked back at the noble dome 
and generous spread of the evergreen oaks. Truly, “only 
God can make a tree.” 
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A Blue Bowl —Delphiniums and Dreams — Honourable 
Cremation—Fashion’s Tyrannies—Cricket, Past and 
Present—A Test Match—‘I told you so!” 


Because, in a certain room, I saw a lovely blue bowl, 
I’ve been busy planning a garden to furnish just the 
flowers my fancy has pictured as worthy to enhance that 
bowl’s charm. 

By to-morrow, its owner will receive a packet of seed 
from our tall hollyhock Delphiniums, and though I can't 
forecast what magic change the bees will have worked 
from the wonderful shades of the parent plants, yet surely 
there will bloom again the intense true “Delphinium 
blue,” the pale sky blue overlaid with soft lavender, and 
that elusive duck-egg tint that is greener than blue, bluer 
than green, and altogether lovely in conjunction with the 
pinkish stain on the long honey spurs. In this dream 
patch of Delphiniums, questing bees will rest for a brief 

intoxicating moment in the dark velvet throats, golden 
striped, and quaintly resembling the pollen-dusted 
despoilers themselves—despoilers who yet leave for pay- 
ment the promise of future fecundity (at the price of 
faded beauty). Other hands than mine will gather their 
tiny rattling seeds, nestling deeply in the crisp brown 
chalice of the shapely seed cases. 
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To-day, while I harvested from those of our del- 
phiniums which had been allowed to seed after the first 
flowering, the strong wind made countless tiny castanets 
of the dry fruits, and in its passing scattered much of the 
seed on the ground. It matters little, for delphiniums are 
generous seeders, and I also have plenty of the fruited 
spikes safely stored in strong paper bags, into which the 
seed will be shaken and then packeted at leisure. 

My bowl will need, also, English Irises in their stiff, 
striking beauty, so that I have collected bulbs of the 
pale lavender-mauve, clear delicate porcelain, soft wedg- 
wood blue, and the rare true saxe shade. Doubtfully also, 
I include a Royal Purple, but this may perhaps be rejected 
as being too strong in tone for that particular bowl. Pale 
primrose or clear crystal vases are my choice for the kingly 
Purple Iris. 

Just a few delicate lavender blue Scabious of a shade 
that echoes or tones with that of the Iris and Delphinium, 
and my bowl will be at midsummer a thing of beauty 
for a brief span, and a joy to recall through all the winter 
days—flowerless days, wherein the scarlet of fragrant briar 
berries, mixed with autumn-tinted foliage, will gleam 
vividly against that lustrous globe. That these autumn 
leaves may not fall, in their due season, my friend will 
preserve them carefully in glycerine, but when spring 
comes, bringing the pink almond blossom, the snowy 
cherry and the copper beauty of the prunus, those faithful 
berries will receive honourable cremation on the blazing 
logs of the big open fireplace. My irises, then, will push 
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FASHION’S TYRANNIES 


the sword points of their leaves through the thawing 
earth, as if eager to grow and grace so fair a vessel. 

Then, I shall be miles from that room, and the bowl 
I love, but always it belongs a little to me, as do all the 
other beautiful things in which I have delighted. 


If only I could feel the same about clothes, I would 
perhaps be undisturbed because my renovated skirt sits 
less snugly than did the “model” which it vainly tries to 
copy. But I am not really greatly troubled save at those 
times when I see my reflection in a mirror or shop 
window. 

After all, fashion’s tyrannies are a little absurd. In a 
recent fashion journal I read that “shoulders are to be 
important this winter.” Is this perhaps because we must 
put them to the wheel a little more vigorously? I think 
not, for those new exaggeratedly broadened effects will 
be for the fortunate whom a kindly Fate bears on smooth- 
running, well balloon-tyred wheels! 

Who cares? Imagine Michael Angelo deciding that 
shoulders should be important or waists normal for a 
season! Recently I was privileged to visit the studio of a 
sculptor, and, ignorant as I am of art, I could feel there, 
that the keynote of his work was sincerity and truth. 
From the wall, a mezzo-tint of Psyche’s Bath looked on 
our attempts at fashionable clothes, remaining aloof and 
above the vagaries that vex us so! My reason applauds 
but the flesh is weak, for undoubtedly, since we have 
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adopted less diaphanous garments than hers, we can’t 
altogether ignore the changes which are decreed therein. 

Years ago, in Scotland, some lads were scofting at 
their sister’s bustle, which had come adrift as she crossed 
their shinty (hockey) field. Wisely, their old Grandfather 
tolerating the bustle as he had the crinoline, and sensing 
that each would pass, remarked: “Eh! laddies, what’s in 
fashion is no ill-faured (favoured).” So it is to-day. If 
waists once more decide to slip down, by hook or by 
crook, liking or disliking them, even Farmers’ Wives will 
contrive those extra inches of body length. 


Could that old Grandfather see the modern girl, 
minus the bustle and much else, I believe he would even 
accept her, but the evolution of the sporting girl has been 
gradual. Recent Test Cricket matches recalled to my 
sister and me those far-off cricket days when a lordly 
elder brother “allowed” us to play, only if no boys could 
be found to guard the kerosene tin. My innings, or more 
correctly my outings, were usually confined to a solemn 
measuring of the crease, an attentive but inadequately 
defensive waiting attitude—and a loud bang on the tin. 
From then on I “fumbled” the ball, caught it in my pinny, 
or, in a desperate attempt to stop it, sat on it, while my 
more efficient sister attempted to bowl the big brother 
out. When that youth decided that he required a rest, he 
would “slog” over the fence. As we played on a suburban 
lawn (fortunately then not too suburban) over the fence 
meant on to a steeply sloping street, down which the ball 
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CRICKET, PAST AND PRESENT 


rolled merrily. Well in the rear, I followed, in a sweat of 
excitement, for in my ignorance of the rules of cricket I 
fondly pictured that slogger laboriously piling up the 
runs—a delusion which he wickedly fostered by panting 
forth “22” as I returned with the ball. The more efficient 
sister, taking pity on my innocence, one day remarked: 
“Since he gets 6 for a ‘boundary,’ and sits on the tin till 
you come back, you needn’t bust your boiler, Anne.” 
Happy days they were, and hazardous too. If you were 
to look very carefully in our old conservatory at home you 
might notice that one pane of glass does not quite match. 
The substituted one is a testimonial to my skill as a 
cricketer, and is the result of one of my few hits. Father 
having duly explained that the bowler as well as the 
fieldsman is given the credit for a catch, proceeded to 
bowl to me a glorious catch. My effort resulted in a 
broken window, behind which, for coolness, Sunday’s 
cream standing in a basin of water, was carefully set. 
That 1/- jug of cream went further than any other 
cream in my experience. However, I modestly gave credit 
where it was due, as previously instructed by my father. 
Mother’s experience of cricket having been limited to 
cleaning up the mess, and later in the season reducing 
the lump on my sister’s head after, as she was scornfully 
told, she had “missed like a butter-fingered baby,” we are 
intrigued that she has now become an extremely keen 
follower of Test Cricket. Imagine my joy at hearing that 
this silver-haired old lady, listening in to the Test at 
Christchurch, displayed amazing interest. She was anxious 
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that New Zealand should be “nice” to the Visitors, so 
rejoiced at the hearty reception accorded to Jardine, whose 
team she was desirous of downing in the most polite 
manner possible. Her hopes were high, when news of 
the early dismissal of three English stalwarts came over 
the air. Gloom then descended as she indignantly 
demanded: “Why doesn’t somebody bow] that Hammond 
out?” Ah! Why? 

The next morning she learned with unholy glee that 
“someone had.” Then Brown and Voce vexed her soul. 
The disgusted announcer told of catches dropped. Sternly, 
her more than three score years and ten forgotten, she 
denounced those fumblers: “My word! If I got the ball, 
I'd hold on, and hold on, no matter how it hurt!” 

Unwelcome visitors interrupted her listening, but on 
Monday she was back in her place, encouraging our bats- 
men, Page and Kerr. She was indignant that although 
the Englishmen had ever so many changes at bowling, 
we kept those two hard at it. Gently she was urged to 
“pray they keep at it, too, Mum.” 

An almost tearful old lady announced: “Kerr’s out,” 
but the quick procession of batsmen that followed did 
not give her time to make friends. Jess’s tribute to 
Dempster—“It’s a pity he went for 8, for he really can bat” 
—met with the eager rejoinder, “Can he? Well, he hasn’t 
had a turn for ages. Why on earth don’t they put him in 
again?” 

Yet, as always, mother’s always right, for she had 
prophesied that the weather was too good to last. As the 
announcer told of squalls and dust storms, she placidly 
replied, “I told you so!” 
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XI 


Wild Winds—Brevis Vita—Why so Sad?—A Private 
Good Friday—Patent Parkins—Easter E ggs—Rash 
Turkeys — Cruelty — Soul of a Grub — Balance of 
Power. 

This morning I find it difficult to believe that the 
garden, smiling and peaceful in the sun, has passed during 
the night through a very Gethsemane. Yet, under the 
moon, fast approaching its Easter fullness, 1 saw a giant 
Oregon pine twisted and bent like a sapling; silver birches, 
slender trunks agleam, showered their autumn gold on 
the grass; and in the swift scud of rain that veiled the 
brightness, the last red rose scattered the velvet of its 
petals on the path. 

Regretfully, I finger the fallen loveliness, pondering 
on the perfection that has so brief a life. A bellbird is 
fluting from the arbutus, and I drink in the liquid notes, 
so soon to be but a memory. No amount of thinking can 
bring back the beauty to the rose, nor stay the migratory 
bird, once on the wing. 

I mourn, with old Omar: 
“Alas! That Spring should vanish with the rose, 
That Youth’s sweet scented manuscript should 


close; 
The nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who 
knows?” 
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Yet, after all, why so sad? The bellbird will return, 
the rose bloom again, and youth has its growing pains as 
well as its glamour. The memory of youth is apt to be 
more golden than the days of youth themselves. Once, 
long ago, Good Friday fell on April 16th, my birthday, 
and grown-ups remarked, “How late Easter is this year!” 
The next Good Friday, by me eagerly anticipated, found 
me a much disappointed little person. No amount of 
logic, no reasonable explanation that April 16th couldn’t 
possibly wander into March, would convince me that I 
was not the victim of a great injustice. 

Time brought healing, and now on each Good Friday 
I have a little private celebration of the birthday of Anne 
who never grows older and is not being “built up” in 
anticipation of a day with the dentist. Through countless 
Good Fridays she will go on crunching happily at the 
apple of youth. When the inadequacy of brand-new 
dentures frets my middle-aged munchings, she will 
compensate for much. 

And that reminds me that I must decide whether 
to sell the rights of my “patent parkins” to my dentist or 
to British Pavements Ltd. Personally I prefer the Pave- 
ments, but as a tooth destroyer—either the natural or 
artificial variety—they would also be a great success. 

Outwardly my parkins are much like those that sell 
in the shops for 1d. each. They are large, brown, and 
spicy, with a gingery aroma and a tempting treacly glaze. 
Here the likeness ends, for those shop-made parkins can 
be crunched crisply but readily. Not so mine. The vulgar, 
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EASTER EGGS 


by soaking them in a cup of tea, might taste the truly 
excellent flavour, the specially favoured manage to grind 
small fragments from the rocky edges, but the majority 
will decide to pave the back yard with them. A small boy, 
indeed, possessed of a splendid set of teeth, tells me they 
are “corker,” one having kept him busy from home to the 
shingle-pit—a considerable distance to be companioned 
by a biscuit. 

Unfortunately, before coming to any hard and fast 
agreement I must make a second batch. Fortune is fickle, 
and I fear that these may lack the sterling qualities of my 
first effort. I’ll spare you the recipe, but perhaps you'd 
like to make some “Easter Eggs” instead. For these you 
require: 

4 oz. butter. 

4 oz. sugar. 

6 oz. flour (scant weight). 
1 oz. cornflour. 

2 large or 3 small eggs. 


1 heaped teaspoonful baking powder. 
Essence to taste. 


Beat the butter and sugar to a cream. Add eggs, well 
beaten, then dry ingredients and essence. Have ready a 
cold greased tray. Form the mixture into smooth spoon 
shapes on a tray and bake a golden brown in quick oven. 
When cold, fasten two together with icing or jam to form 
an egg. Coat with chocolate icing and roll in desiccated 
coconut, or for specially festive eggs coat in almond paste, 
then ice with chocolate icing. 
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This morning, a flock of turkeys, foraging for berries, 
came right into the front garden. Fifteen handsome 
gobblers led the way, spreading their beautiful tail feathers 
into huge fans. Uttering their quaint “wheepling” call 
they preened themselves under my window, to the 
admiration of their modest and somewhat dowdy harem 
of henbirds. 

Up till now, they have thrived exceedingly on the 
grass seed and berries to be found on their open range, 
but a growing scarcity has driven them homewards in 
the hope of an additional allowance of grain. Easter is a 
dangerous time to come displaying plump breasts, so I 
shoo them hurriedly away, knowing that I but put off 
their evil hour. 

Not only man is cruel, for at this season the unmated 
among the magpies is set upon by her kin, and cruelly 
torn and beaten to death. Also I have peeped into certain 
little glass specimen bottles, wherein are preserved insects 
which work destruction in our forest trees, and in many 
cases, steeped in the same preservative, are their own 
natural enemy. So tiny they look, these insects, and yet 
how powerful a destructive force they can become. Such 
ingenuity they display to ensure that their offspring shall 
be suitably nourished! Sealed up in a cosy cocoon, the 
baby larva has also at its disposal an adequate larder. 
Perhaps an unhappy spider, rendered paralytic by an 
injection from the larva’s mamma, provides a fresh meat 
diet until the grub is ready to burst its bonds, emerge from 
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BALANCE OF POWER 


its unwilling host, and wing on its own destructive way 
—to begin the life circle anew. 

Perhaps? But there may be, hovering above the 
tunnelling, almost emancipated grub a maternal soul, 
seeking a suitable “home” for her own little “egg.” Given 
her message—by what mysterious means of sound or 
scent, who shall say’—she deposits her egg in our friend, 
the fat grub. The destruction of the latter, of course is the 
salvation of our forest—and so it goes on ad infinitum. 
Red in tooth and claw—the law of the forest. 

Thus the budding entomologist sees the world devas- 
tated by insect pests, but the more experienced have faith 
in the balance of power. Perhaps we too, in our present 
social crisis are inclined to despair too soon. So many 
moons have waxed and waned, and we too, warred upon, 
and waging our own perpetual warfare, shall also 
survive. Beneath our Easter moon we too may say: 


“Ah, Moon of my Delight who know’st no wane, 
The Moon of Heav’n is rising once again: 
How oft hereafter rising shall she look 
Through this same Garden, after me—in vain!” 
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A “Sad” Savoury — Onions Plus Superiority — Coals of 
Fire — Recipes From Australia — Dutch Cake, 
Particularly Good — Cake Filling — Hand Lotion — 
Sunburns —Martha and Bill —Honeymooning — 
Impressions Wanted. 


To-day, when the chops for dinner were browning 
nicely in the oven, I decided to make onion gravy to serve 
with them. This requires a quart of cut-up onions 
browned in the tin the chops have been roasted in, a pint 
of water added when the fat roastings have been absorbed 
by the onions, one tablespoonful of tomato sauce, salt and 
pepper, and the whole thickened with Bisto or flour. | 

I had reached ‘the “weeping” stage in the preparation 
when “X” called me to decide where I wanted the English 
Iris bulbs planted. ‘With exemplary obedience I hurried 
outside. Casually indicating the peeled onions, | told Nan 
to cut them up ‘and pop them into the tin, the “airy” 
suggestion of course being used to disperse the oniony 
fumes. The fresh air in the garden was gratefully cooling 
to my smarting eyes. Picturing myself the obedient wife, 
I tried to forget the brown eyes of Nan, doubtless, by now, 
dimmed by onion-induced tears. I might have guessed 
that “X” had long ago decided where those bulbs were 
to go, and by rejecting any suggestions that I might offer 
merely sought to demonstrate the superiority of his choice. 
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“X” himself, I believe, was not actually aware of this, 
and listened patiently while I proved to my own complete 
satisfaction that the sheltered bay Opposite my bedroom 
window was the best possible position for English Irises. 
“X” apparently agreeing, we measured. and planned 
awhile, only to find that he needed the space for sweet peas. 
Yielding gracefully, I made other, and it would seem, 
equally impossible suggestions. You can guess that, in the 
finish, “X” decided to plant those bulbs exactly where he 
had previously (and unconsciously of course) chosen— 
an excellent spot, if only I had thought of it myself. 

At dinner “X” enjoyed the onion sauce plus a pleasant 
little feeling of superiority. Personally, I was comfortably 
conscious that I had behaved with a becoming magna- 
nimity—until Nan, ladling out the sauce, remarked: “I say, 
Mum, you were slow deciding about the bulbs. I guess 
you waited till you smelt the onions cooking.” 

To-night I can almost smell the singeing from coals of 
fire heaped on my most repentant head by that same “X.” 
Little knowing what I am busy writing, he has handed 
me a slab of my favourite plain chocolate saying: “Some- 
thing to sweeten your labours, Plain Anne.” I fear they 
need a little sweetening too. 

Since I can’t share my Easter Egg with you, I'll pass 
on the three excellent recipes sent by an Australian 
farmer’s wife for her “New Zealand sisters of the soil.” 
I can assure you they are well worth the trouble she has 
so cheerfully taken to send them to us. 
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RECIPES FROM AUSTRALIA 


This one is described as 


Dutch Cake—Particularly Good 


Cream } cup butter with } cup sugar. Add 1 egg and 
14 cups plain or self-rising flour, whichever you prefer. 
Roll pastry out thin and line sandwich tins. Spread pastry 
with raspberry or strawberry jam. 


Cake Filling 

Cream 2 tablespoonsful of butter with 4 tablespoons- 
ful of sugar, a little essence of vanilla, 2 eggs and 8 table- 
spoonsful self-rising flour (or add good teaspoonful baking 
powder to ordinary flour). Add 1 teaspoon each of cocoa 
and cinnamon and some chopped walnuts. Put mixture 
into pastry and jam lined tins. Finish top with a few strips 
of pastry crossways. Bake in a moderate oven for half 
an hour, but be careful to see that the cake is thoroughly 
cooked through before removing from tin. 


Hand Lotion 


The following lotion for the hands is very soothing 
after washing up or laundry work—welcome indeed to 
most of us, who have plenty of such to do. 

Mix together the juice of one lemon, one ounce 
glycerine, two ounces rose water, one teaspoon brandy 
and one teaspoon (small) of olive oil. Shake well before 
using. The brandy may be omitted. 


Sunburns 


Of special interest to our girls whose evening frocks 
are apt to reveal sun and wind burnt skin, or even worse, 
such patches halved with the original fairness, comes this 
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cold cream vouched for as particularly good for sun and 
wind burnt skin: 


Mix 1 oz. of zinc ointment in an enamel bow! with 
I oz. olive oil, one teaspoonful witch hazel, one teaspoon- 
ful of brandy, and one teaspoonful of glycerine. You may 
also add a few drops of Friar’s Balsam. Work all to a 
smooth cream, which takes a little trouble, but is well 
worth while. If it should be too liquid, add a little more 
of the zinc ointment. 


This new friend enjoys hearing about Martha and 
Bill, and I wish she could have seen them setting off, quite 
recently, for a wonderful holiday. Martha, all aglow with 
excitement, came over to borrow my suitcase, and show 
me her new dress and hat. Joyously she explained: “Him 
and me’s never been off the farm together since our honey- 
moon, and oh! Anne! I do believe this will be better than 
any honeymoon. You see, we know one another so well, 
have been through so much, and worked so hard together, 
that playing together will be—well I just can’t imagine 
what. But do I look very countrified, Anne? I’ve had 
my hair cut off and everything just to feel young and 
holidayish, but goodness knows what Bill will think of 
me—weighing 14 stone or near it.” 

Here Martha snatched off a smart autumn felt, 
revealing, instead of her familiar, and it must be admitted, 
wispy “bun,” a particularly well-shaped sleek head. Very 
happily, and truthfully, I assured Martha that she looks 
years younger, and very smart too. Smoothing her new 
coat and skirt, one of the very few of her garments not 
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fashioned by her capable fingers, Martha glories frankly in 
her “shop” suit. It is a soft new shade, brown with a sug- 
gestion of warm russet in it, and I know that Bill will like 
it. The colour is kindly to Martha’s rosy sunburnt cheeks, 
and tones nicely with her silver-threaded but still nut- 
brown hair. 

Bill too, has a new “rig-out,” I hear, so Martha is a 
little alarmed lest they are mistaken for a honeymoon 
couple. My old suitcase, she hopes, will dispel any such 
suspicions. However, if Bill and Martha at Hanmer 
Springs carry such a love light in their eyes as I was 
privileged to see when they took their places in the big 
service *bus, the world will not be wrong in judging them 
lovers indeed! 

Flaming youth may dare to smile at my Dears, but 
autumn fires have a pungent and delicious tang—a gift 
of the fruitful earth. 

I am impatient for the return of my neighbours, am 
eager to hear if Bill’s lumbago is cured by the soothing 
sulphur baths; what he thinks as he surveys those 10,000 
acres of plantation from the Forestry Look-out—a 
wonderful experience for Bill who loves all trees, and has 
planted an avenue of oaks for his children’s children to 
enjoy. I suspect that some of the tiny acorns from the 
Holm Oaks in the Hospital Grounds will find their way 
into the pockets of Bill’s new suit—a plum-coloured one, 
instead of the “navy for best” which is almost a tradition 
in the family. 
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As for Martha, she will toil, a little wearily, to the 
Look-out, perhaps, for the time, more conscious of her 
new shoes, than of the glorious view, but happily aware 
that there is no need to hurry home to cows or cooking. 
Martha certainly will enjoy the baths, her new clothes, 
and in the evenings a visit to the picture house, but these 
will be but the background of her holiday. Cost what it 
may, she has decided to have her breakfast in her bed 
every single day! Bon voyage, my friends. 
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Sweet Sixteen—Dinners and Dairies—Y outh—“Looking 
Ahead” — Fighting Their Own Batiles— Other 
People’s Dossiers—A Rest C ure—TI he Road to Peace 
—A Message. 


“Cheerio, everybody! Cheerie-erie-er-io! ‘To-morrow 
will soon be to-day.” Not even the sleety rain and the 
Arctic blast which accompanies the singer, from without, 
have dampened her gay spirits. 

Rosy-cheeked, with dark, damp curls clinging wetly, 
she sniffs—first appraisingly, then with decided, if a 
trifle vulgar, approval: “Curried sausages! I just love 
them on a night like this. Brussels sprouts” (lifting a lid) 
“and did you say baked apples with plenty of cream?” 

In truth I had had no chance to say anything, except 
for an agonised “Ugh! Shut the door! Yes, there are 
baked apples, but please take off your—ah! beg 
pardon, my leather coat—and wipe it thoroughly. No! 
don’t drop it all in a heap because I really am fussy about 
it and ——” 

“Yes, darling, it was stunner, and awfully good of 
you to lend it to me, and I must show my appreciation, 
etc., etc. Isn’t that the way it goes, Mumsie?” 

Then, seriously: “Oh! to-day in French, we had a 
hectic time—got back those proses. Yes, two please, and 
plenty of gravy. I believe, if I get some knitting wool for 
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my birthday, I’ll have a try at that jumper with the deep 
ribbing at the waist and the cute little tie-collar. Oh! did 
I tell you the thin place in my blouse went right through— 
the elbow, you know?” 

Yes! D’ve good reason to know, and have sometimes 
wished that Nan’s “funnybone” would not work overtime. 
Still, after all, a funnybone is pretty precious these days— 
and who wouldn’t be nearly sweet sixteen? 


Once again To-morrow has become To-day, with the 
problem of hot dinners, muddy shoes, dishes, and dairies. 
Since to-day is also cold and blustery, the leather coat 
again comforts both the wearer and me. 

Huddling over the fire, with the super-sensitiveness 
of one only recently promoted from a convalescent, at 
each onslaught of wind I rejoice to know that, for to-day 
at least, my trusty coat is adequate against the chilly blast. 
For the future, who can prophesy ? 

Surely Youth that goes gaily (and not as we are 
tempted at times to think, altogether heedlessly) along 
the Broad Highway will find the going, if hard, at least 
worth while. When, as mothers so often do, I worry and 
try to plan for the future, a calm and surprisingly adequate 
young person says: “It’s all right, Mum, don’t fuss. [’ll 
manage. There’s a place for me somewhere, and we'll 
come to it.” 

Because one must believe in something, however 
ephemeral, I just keep on cooking and hoping vaguely 
that a good dinner may help it to materialise. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S DOSSIERS 


I really believe that what worries parents most is, not 
that their girls and boys are so long dependent on them, 
but that the Youth of to-day, in mind at least, are so very 
independent—planning and scheming, wisely and fool- 
ishly, for themselves. We, who know that the world gives 
bruises as well as bounties, are feverishly anxious to guard 
the flesh that is dearer than our own. Yet, are we wise in 
this? Pugilists, to reach the greatest endurance, cheer- 
fully submit to much buffeting. The stinging little flesh 
bats, with which inexorable trainers beat the rippling 
muscles into an iron hardness, daily build up a splendid 
protection for the vital parts. If Life as Trainer will grant 
a little encouragement, leave inside the battered body a 
vital flame, I think Youth will fight the good fight to as 
fair a finish as we can hope to provide; and battered or 
victorious, it will at least be its own battle—surely no small 
virtue. 

I like to fancy myself handing St. Peter my blotted, 
dog-eared, and doubtful “Dossier” with but this in 
extenuation—“A small thing, but my own.” 

And yet, I can’t help wanting to write in other folks’ 
dossiers. Usually my yearnings find outlet enough just in 
looking after the bodily ill or well-being of those around 
me, but during the recent days that I was forced to lie in 
bed, my tired but unresting brain conjured up all kinds 
of desperate situations. Each morning | interpreted the 
various sounds of a lively household into dire and sinister 
happenings. Finally in reply to my lengthy and agitated 
instructions Nan would politely but very firmly close my 
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bedroom door, saying cheerily: “Don’t fuss, everything’s 
O.K.” 

Perhaps everything wasn’t. But to fret over the water 
on the bathroom floor, or mourn because I had not made 
the marrow and lemon jam, really did not help—and I 
knew it, but kept on fussing! Then the family saw me off 
for a “rest cure” with suspicious eagerness. 


Unlike many “rest cures,” it did bring rest for body 
and mind. From my bed, in a delightful sun room, I 
could see the Alps, and to the east, the long curving line 
of sea coast—for the most part fretted by white-crested 
breakers, but at times lapped by water, blue as lapis-lazuli, 
and mirror-smooth. Still, not from this azure beauty by 
day; not from a night sky radiant with stars, or softly 
mist-veiled; nor from the Alps, rose-mauve and tender 
in the dawn light, came the longed-for rest. 

Those who love little friendly roads will understand 
how my little road became dear and ever dearer each day. 
Running at right angles to an important highway, the 
friendly road just set off in an uphill informal jaunt. So 
little of it I could see, so short its hilly grade, but what 
enchanted country lay beyond? At the foot of the road 
was a quaint little red-roofed cottage—just the exact kind 
you first drew on your very new slate at school 
(unhygienic but accommodating). You drew a front door, 
flanked by just such staring windows as these, and if your 
chimney wandered a little erratically through the pictured 
roof, yet on the whole, I think it would be a faithful 
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THE ROAD TO PEACE 


picture, even to the little curved path and the white 
picket gate. 7 

I loved the little cottage and looked each morning 
for Mr. Cottager. At 7.30 a.m. with his black and tan 
collie and his sturdy little cob, he rode over the brow of 
the hill and never did I see him return! 

But it was the road itself that fascinated me most. 
Where it joined the main road, its corners were well worn 
by vehicles keeping strictly to the left, but further on, the 
sides of the road were grassy, worn and rutted at the 
several farm-gates. Infrequent traffic allowed the grass 
to grow just a little on the crown of the road—a rare 
sight in these days of well-paved highways, and doubtless 
cursed by the driver of the milk-van that in the grey dawn 
bumped jingingly over the pot-holes. But the brown cow 
grazed sedately up one side and down the other, and I 
prefer it so. Once heralded by clouds of smoke, a chaft- 
cutter and engine rising like some fiery dragon from the 
“land beyond” puffed noisily down my little road, 
shattering its peace for a brief moment. But always and 
always, the way led me “over the hills and far away,” each 
day a little further from the burden of pain and nearer 
to the peace I craved. 

As I waited, at first too anxiously, for the letter from 
home to tell me that all was well (and having received it, 
felt a little grieved that I could be so easily spared), there 
seemed always some soothing message, coming just any 
day, over the brow of my hill road. 
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Then, one Sunday, when on the frosty air the church 
bells rang out clearly, from the friendly road there came 
by that wireless which is subtler even than the waves of 
sound, a message: “Be still and know that I am God.” 
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Roses in June—In the Garden—The Grip of Winter— 
First Impressions—The Spring Border—Martha— 
When the Devil was Sick. 


This year winter has come earlier to our garden, since 
red roses were in bloom last June, also out-of-doors 
chrysanthemums, and marigolds that burned vividly in 
the early dusk—as vividly almost as those extraordinarily 
gorgeous sunsets which for a full fortnight then glowed 
in the western sky. Scientists attributed the radiance to a 
dust-laden atmosphere and its effect upon the beams of 
the setting sun. For me, in the hour of deep sorrow, it 
seemed as if indeed “the Heavens themselves blazed forth 
the death of Princes.” 

Thus as I write to-day, the date June 15th is graven 
in pride and sorrow on my heart. 


Already I have brought in the protecting scrim from 
the last of the chrysanthemums. The frail shelter has 
been inadequate against the recent storms. Gallant 
against adverse weather conditions, a delicately curled 
crimson, each petal gilded to a rich bronze beneath, has 
at last sunk, sodden and dun-coloured, to the frozen earth. 
The tender pinkish mauve of “Dawn” has long ceased to 
echo the flush of morning, and only a few brave tawny 
buds recall the glowing pride of “Lion.” Though 
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individually tattered and weather-beaten, a clump of semi- 
single whites alone, as a mass, retain a semblance of 
beauty. 

In more sheltered gardens there may bloom still these 
autumn beauties, with their acrid smell—not quite a per- 
fume, but characteristic and beloved because of the 
memories they evoke. 

Yet here we are in the grip of winter. In the early 
morning frozen paths ring beneath our tread; and by 
noon, the squelching mud, so ardently prayed for in the 
long drought, vexes our fickle souls by defacing the polish 
on kitchen linoleums, or invading the hearth, where it 
dries dismally on big boots and tiny shoes. 


This first visit, since my recovery, to my wintry 
garden gave me just such a feeling as does the meeting, 
after many years, with a friend of my youth. At my first 
glance I think, “How he has changed! How aged and set 
in figure, and surely that can’t be a double chin?” And 
while my friend is politely struggling with “first impres- 
sions of a lady once young and plump,” we discuss, rather 
feverishly, mutual acquaintances. Gradually there comes 
back to us the rejuvenating dew of our youth. I find 
myself saying, “Oh! yes. She married Bert, you know” 
(the same lovely blue eyes with dark curling lashes). “No! 
They left New Zealand for the Argentine, I fancy.” 
(After all he hasn’t altered much—a little more weight, 
but it rather improves him, and his manner is quite 
impressive). “Oh! I should have known you easily. I’m 
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sure you're very little changed”—and this last quite truth- 
fully, I now imagine, for when personality peeps out from 
time’s cunning camouflage of greying locks, ample girth 
or desiccated wrinkles, these are powerless to destroy her 
charm. 

So with my winter garden. Dismayed at first, I see 
but a naked and devasting barrenness. I mourn the lost 
splendour of golden-showered silver birches; see on all 
the willows no sign of leaves lemon-yellow or livid, save 
from the weeper, whose swaying branches tattered yet 
still green, I saw stream before the fury of the gale, like 
the hair of some earth-stranded mermaid. To-day, it 
serves to accentuate the desolation around. 

Sodden leaves lie thick in the shrubbery, or have 
whirled and eddied untidily across the herbaceous border 
and into the hedgerow. A clump of pale lavender winter 
iris lightens my gloom, and I begin to forage more hope- 
fully for a winter bouquet. Already the spindle-tree, so 
long a glory, has yielded most of its orange seeds to the 
hungry birds. The bright cases, adhering still, make a 
welcome splash of colour in the sombre gloom around. 
More useful for house decoration is the winter strawberry, 
which will last well in my window bowl. For weeks now 
we have had a graceful vase of asparagus fern, with its 
dainty berries, in the house. These were gathered before 
the fern began to change colour. 

Though neither the fragile fronds nor waxen berries 
have begun to fall, I cannot hope to keep them in beauty 
much longer. When these must go, there will be the 
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quaint Garrya, with its stiffly handsome and glossy leaves 
and long ornate catkins, reseda green and reminiscent of 
the chenille fringe once so popular on evening garments. 
These are quite decorative and popular until those same 
catkins commence to shed their generous measure of 
sulphury pollen on your polished surfaces. Also, there 
will soon be Christmas roses, waxen white beneath arching 
leaves, and the heath shows to-day a rosy cluster of 
tiny buds. 

By the time I reach the spring border, all sense of 
desolation has fled. The silver birches are magically etched 
against a frosty sky. The bare wands of a golden willow 
glow with that delightful tone peculiar to the variety and 
wonderful at sunset. In the orchard, busy pruning shears 
are snipping, shaping and preparing for the season ahead. 
Almost, I smell the honey fragrance of apple blossoms, 
and hear the bees at work, beyond the laurel hedge. And 
indeed “Can spring be far behind?” Amongst the deep 
moist shelter of fallen leaves, close to a lawn crisp with 
frost, its emerald dinged by the smurr of winter, lovely, 
sweet and virginal they bloom—my border of violets! 

Afraid to touch them lest they vanish, I stoop to catch 
the faint perfume—gracious and. ghostly and breathing 
impermanence. They remind me vividly of someone or 
something, altogether beautiful but out of season as they. 
A lump rises in my throat, and I experience a strange 
emotion. Yet, despite this stirring of the senses, I am 
betrayed. Memory flashes little unrelated scenes. As at 
the pictures, we are shown tantalising glimpses into the 
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MARTHA—CUMBERED WITH SERVING 


future, so that we will return for a fuller view, so from 
the past, come these poignant gleams. 

Perhaps if I had lingered I might have re-captured 
the dead hour. It may yet come to me in the silence of 
night, or in the bustle of noon. Who knows? 


What does come, now, is my dear Martha, burdened 
with my neatly-folded sheets from the clothes-line beyond. 
Incidentally Martha has a knack of folding sheets straight 
from the line, quite unaided. In vain have I tried to rival 
her skill as she manipulates the snowy lengths, but a 
draggled end or crooked crease has resulted. Martha says 
it’s because I am so tiny; but I think there is rather more 
than inches in the matter. 

“Martha! Martha!” truly named, yet could I say that 
Mary had chosen the better part? Remembering the 
gentle care your busy hands took of my wearied body, the 
comfort, both mental and material, that you so gener- 
ously bestowed, I dare to choose this “Martha cumbered 
with much serving”—of others. 

“Anne! You're surely looking for another holiday, 
standing there on the cold ground. Get off it, at once!” 

Mecekly, but muttering that I’ve had my shoes soled 
with some new kind of composition, entirely waterproof, 
I lead the way, eager to offer a welcome, a cup of tea, and 
a slice of cream sponge. 


As we sip appreciatively, the steam from our tea-cups 
rising like incense at the shrine of Friendship, Martha 
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smiling broadly, asks: “And do you find housework, etc., 
as enjoyable as you anticipated, Anne?” Guiltily I recall, 
how from the restless shelter of my blankets, I had 
peevishly envied Martha her bustling busy energy, and 
offered to barter many times my scant worldly wealth for 
the privilege of becoming as efficient and sturdy a house- 
wife. 

Regardless of my toothless state, I smile apologetically 
if gummily. “‘When the Devil was sick,’ m’dear. But 
I’m ready to admit that dishwater is as dingy as ever, and 
butter making these cold days. . . Ugh!” 

As I washed the salted runner beans for dinner 
to-night, I knew quite suddenly what “lost picture” my 
violets-in-winter were finding for me. It’s too late now 
to tell you about it, but next week, if you'll listen, I'll see 
if I can tell you all about a pie cart, potatoes, and a dear 
old lady like an old-fashioned cameo. 
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IV 


Blackie—Pets and Pickles-Two Humbugs—A Grass 
Widower—Ordeal by Fire—The Pie Cart—In 1870. 


Unless the weather is too stormy, I usually carry down 
a dishful of vegetable scraps to my pet cow Blackie. 
Blackie, as Bunty gravely explained to Martha, 1s 
extremely obliging and always has her calf at the 
beginning of winter, thus providing the family with the 
rich yellow cream which vouches for the Jersey in her, 
and the pullets with their winter allowance of skim milk; 
for Blackie, besides being obliging, is also a heavy milker. 

To-day there are apple peelings and succulent cores 
to add to the more prosaic potato, carrot, and parsnip 
parings. Martha, at present rejoicing in the freedom of 
the off-season in the milking shed, condemns this petting, 
declaring that petted cows are a perfect nuisance in the 
herd. Martha is a recent convert to the anti-petting theory. 
Her conversion dates from the day that Pearl, her own 
much-petted heifer, in search of Martha and a tit-bit, 
discovered and devoured a bucket of carefully selected 
pickling onions. Apparently Pearl’s pickling apparatus 
was excellent, for at evening milking she gave a foaming 
contribution which Bill described as “Attar de Onions,” 
Martha, after one horrified sniff, confirming the diagnosis 
in all but the “attar.” 
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Later, bemoaning the loss of her picklers, Martha was 
staggered to hear our family optimist’s: “But wasn’t it 
lucky that she did not eat your spring onions? You’d have 
been milking by machine then and—” Having suffered 
from similar exasperating “silver linings” from the too 
cheerful child’s inexhaustible store, I took pity on Martha 
by sending Bunty to hunt, not for silver linings, but for 
“silver skins”—a particularly pleasing pickling variety. 
The mollified Martha cheerfully accepted a mixture of 
gold and silver picklers, forestalling a possible “bright 
side” by remarking that they’d all be silver when she’d 
peeled them anyhow. 

In spite of such a warning, I look forward to the cool 
nuzzling of Blackie’s eager, foraging nose; enjoy even the 
rough caress of her agile tongue, and admire the capable 
capacious jaws, slobbering in anticipation, as I dangle a 
golden curl from a ripe cooker over her dewy muzzle. She 
loves when I scratch behind her velvety ears, pricked 
forward to hear me murmur “Humbug” into their furry 
depth. For, loving as she now seems, I know that, when 
the grass is plentiful and Blackie no longer a “house cow,” 
she will kick her heels in the lush pasture and ignore my 
blandishments. Then as I take my leave, the sun agree- 
ably warm on my face, I truthfully add “Two Humbugs,” 
for I’m delighted to dodge milking her these cold 
mornings. 

On the way home, I tripped over a half log, a well 
seasoned one, but the flat under side was damp and 
covered with slaters. Lately I’ve made some glorious fires 
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A GRASS WIDOWER 


with the sawn rounded “toppings” from the pines. These 
are so slender that they require no splitting, but they have 
a horrid habit of rolling on to the hearth. Thus the flat 
stability of my new-found log allured me. As I lifted it, 
not without difficulty, the big white rooster, dwelling, at 
this season, chastely but expectantly in his wire netted 
enclosure, gave a joyous cackle. Could he by chance have 
spied those myriad wood-lice, or “piggies” as my children 
call them, or possibly the anaemic pinkish worms which 
were wriggling confusedly in the shallow log-bed? 
Unwilling to disappoint him, I thrust a generous crawly 
handful through the wire mesh. With a magnificent 
gesture of invitation to his phantom harem, Mr. Leghorn 
raised the pinkest, wriggliest worm in his yellow beak, 
held it suspended for a brief moment, then realising that 
no admiring females awaited his generosity, he hastily 
gobbled the remainder. 


Till that darting beak had sought out the tiniest 
“piggy” I watched, intent only that none should escape. 
Yet with the avid flames licking the now sizzling log, I 
am horrified to see still more unguessed-at “ piggies ” 
rushing wildly from the crevices of the grey-brown bark. 
With poker and shovel I rescue some of the more agile, 
and carry them carefully on to the back lawn. The care- 
less “born for naught else” philosophy which upheld me 
at the fowl run has gone, and I debate whether the lot 
of the gizzard-ground insects is much to be preferred to 


this ordeal by fire. 
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And after all, you are waiting till I make my sluggish 
way to the promised Tale of the Pie Cart. Such an 
entirely delightful pie cart needs no apology, and indeed 
“who excuses, accuses.” So, in the masterly style of my 
family when an inconvenient fragment of crockery awaits 
explanation, I merely state: “It happened ages ago.” 

A chance remark about pie carts led me, in a weak 
moment, to defend those aromatic and enticing vehicles. 
Encouraged by a delighted “Oh! Auntie Anne, you're 
priceless!” from a favourite niece, I described the interior 
of that cart and the exterior of the occupants including 
the eccentric gentleman who, having finished his coffee, 
quafted the contents of a Worcester sauce bottle at one 
glorious gurgle! Then, rising from a high stool or per- 
haps descending, offered it to “the lady” (meaning me) 
with a gallant if somewhat uncertain bow. 

“But Anne! no lady would go to a pie cart at mid- 
night—and alone! ! !” 

“Pardon! his mistake,” I explained. “I never even 
hinted that I was a lady. But anyhow I wasn’t alone. I’m 
sure I mentioned that Mr. and Miss M—— were with me.” 

“You didn’t, but I’m glad to hear it. But really, you 
shouldn’t go to such places. You never know what you 
might get.” 

“Coffee and a pie, with beetroot or peas usually,” J 
explained patiently, and cast a rather anxious look to see 
if Mother too were quite outraged. 

Instead of a shocked surprise, I met an eager, yet 
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IN 1870 


wistful look. Her dark eyes sparkled scarcely less brightly 
than those of her twenty-year-old grand-daughter: 

“And did they give you hot peas and vinegar, dearie, 
and potatoes cooked in their jackets? Father used often 
to buy us a ‘palmy’ each to warm our hands on the winter 
evenings. There was a lovely pie cart just outside the 
‘Chronicle’ office. I can hear ‘Piecart Joey’ yet: “Ot 
pertaters! ‘Ot pertaters. One a penny two a penny, warm 
yer ’ands, ’an fill yer belly’.” Then ambiguously: “tf 
usually carried mine in my muff. Children wore muffs 
then and dear little capes.” 

Into that modern living room there stole a quaintly 
bonneted little maid. Her snowy pantalettes showed 
daintily beneath the quaint full skirt. Her curls were nut 
brown, but the eyes beneath the arching brows were coal 
black and sparkled like diamonds. In her muff was a 
“palmy” from the pie cart of 1870. 

Then the little “cameo lady” began softly to knit 
quiet effortless stitches on the “hoop” needle that only 
patient people can endure. 
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Sharps and Flats—Fogs—Birches in the Mist—Finches 
and White-Eyes—Northward Bound — Heard by 
Night—Swans—According to Gassy. 


To-day when the fish car came there was not the 
usual variety to choose from. The list as usual terminates 
with “oysters and rabbits,” though why such landlubbers 
as rabbits should be included, I’ve not been able to fathom 
—a deep-sea mystery this, enveloped in as impenetrable 
a fog as the one which accounts for the paucity of fish 
to-day. 

“No flats!” How I love to hear him thus graphically 
describing the goggle-eyed, square-rigged flounders, and 
the “svelte” and more aristocratic soles. As I look on a 
particularly spiny variety of smoked fish, that resembles 
baby shark, I am tempted to call it “Sharps,” but selling 
fish in a fog is depressing, so I refrain. 

_ However, we discuss the fog, and since at present 
the sun has broken through, we both agree that “it might 
be worse.” 

“Nothing to the Home fogs! I’ve seen one in Man- 
chester that looked greenish, and was so dense that two 
tram-cars collided at noon.” 

I fancied that I could detect a faint hint of home- 
sickness for that pea-soup city! 
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A FOG FANTASY 


The mist here to-day has played elfin tricks with 
yesterday’s washing, most of which hangs and drips 
depressingly. Pendant woolly socks look like huge 
fungoid growths. The hairy fibres, mist-laden and tipped 
each with a tiny ball of moisture, remind me vividly of a 
view of “mucor,” as seen under a microscope in my school 
days. I must confess to its appearance subsequently as 
“mould” on an imperfectly sealed pot of jam, and quite 
recently on a too carefully hidden piece of cream sponge. 
This last I have proved to be an admirable host to the 
fog-like fungus, but my intention was rather to prove my 
own capacity as a hostess to possible guests. 

An accidental search for missing teaspoons led to the 
gruesome find. Secretly and sadly, | have scraped the 
nasty mess to the fowls, receiving, on my return journey, 
a clammy embrace from the dangling sleeve of a drenched 
shirt, now much wetter than when pegged in place. A 
line of equally sorry-looking towels reminds me that my 
dwindling supply of clean towels will be inadequate 
against another foggy day. I select some of the most worn, 
as being easier to dry inside the house, for the sunshine, 
though bright at present, has no drying quality in it. 

Yet creepy, clammy, and inconvenient as mist 
undoubtedly is, there is also a charm in seeing the 
unfamiliar appearance which it gives to the landscape. 
The silver birches appearing this morning as wraiths, their 

pallid boles glimmering wanly in the misty dawn light, 
are at present radiant in this fitful sunshine, beautiful 
as brides, in satin and jewels. 
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Although they do not “wear a nest of robins,” yet on 
sunny days they are made exquisite by the presence of 
myriads of finches. Though I steal by ever so stealthily, 
I disturb these busy little foragers. With a flash of yellow, 
on outspread wings, their red polls richly velvet against 
the neutral tint of the body plumage, they fly off, with 
an appearance of alarm. Yet the lure of the little brown 
seed-filled catkins is strong, and they are soon busily 
pecking at the pendant fruits. 

This year has been an excellent season for silver birch 
seed—a fact that the presence of these beautiful little 
robbers bears witness to. Only when the kernels are well 
plumped do the birds thus gather. But how frail and 
lovely in themselves are the tiny winged seeds—so light 
and dainty that a single sigh can speed them on their way! 

Besides the finches, we have at present a horde of 
little white-eyes or wax-eyes, as they are often named. 
These are diligent scavengers amongst the Brussels 
Sprouts, where, alas! there is a plentiful supply of the 
blight they love. In the apple orchard, and in a lesser 
degree, in the peach orchard, they are busy on the good 
work. Unlike the finches they are friendly, and do not 
show alarm at our approach. Yesterday, one quaint little 
fellow, cocking a friendly eye at me, drank daintily from 
a crystal dew-drop, which sparkled and took on a rich 
wine shade from the colourful young wood of the peach 
tree. A slight happening in itself and doubtless of com- 
mon occurrence, yet in its unstudied grace infinitely lovely 
to see. 
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NORTHWARD BOUND 


Soon, I fear, these migrants will be winging their way 
north. Indeed, it is late for them to be in such large 
numbers in our colder climate. Perhaps the unfortunate 
abundance of blight has tempted them to linger. Known 
to the Maori as “tauhou” (stranger) the little visitors are 
welcomed everywhere. The facts concerning their 
migration are not very widely known, and only once have 
I heard their passing. 

In his “Life History of New Zealand Birds,” Mr. E. F. 
Stead writes: “There is a very considerable seasonal migra- 
tion, birds from Otago and South Canterbury going north 
in winter. In Christchurch this migration begins about 
the middle of April, and for a month, flocks may be heard 
flying overhead at almost any hour of the night.” 

In May, when I was on a visit to the South, my sister 
drew my attention to a strange and very beautiful 
twittering. It was 10.30 p.m., and she had been busily 
filling hot water bottles and preparing drinks for the less 
able-bodied folks. Perhaps such kindly acts, although 
appreciated, receive their fullest recognition in retrospect. 
Very tenderly do I think of those loving attentions so 
unobtrusively performed in my service. It was on a clear 
frosty night when hot water bottles would certainly be 
welcome that we listened, puzzled but utterly spell-bound, 
in the starry night, for no moon shone to betray the 
musicians. 

Unless you yourself have heard that twittering, 
swelling to melody by its multiplication, | cannot hope to 
convey its unique effect. The voices of the night seemed 
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to intensify the silence, an expectant silence, as of a packed 
auditorium, while the musicians softly tune their instru- 
ments. Thus might Gulliver have listened to the massed 
orchestras of the Lilliputians! 

When I read of visiting artists whose violins throb 
with the notes of the masters; of pianists and singers who 
draw the hearts of people to them, I admit that I am wist- 
ful and look longingly citywards. Yet the privilege of 
hearing that journey-song of the “tauhous” atones for 
much. Each night now, I listen, that I may hear another 
flock on the wing—especially as it is no “swan song.” 


Although I may never hear the fabled “swan song,” 
I have to-day, for the first time, tasted the flesh of a swan, 
whose passing, I fear, was too sudden for a prolonged 
musical effort. Perhaps the want of teeth accounts for my 
lack of enthusiasm, but the flesh to me tasted like that of a 
peculiarly patriarchal Muscovy drake of ours—the progen- 
itor of many ducks and drakes from which, in those times, 
we could hope to make money as table birds. Before he 
fell a victim to the axe, “grandpa” had long outgrown the 
age of innocence, and grown old in sinew. I am hoping 
that the swan will be more palatable to its kindly cook. 

According to “Gassy”—a garrulous farmer-neighbour 
of ours in bygone years, there is much eating on a swan. 
In Gassy’s own words: “That there swan lasted us for a 
week, as meat, and then the Missus made lovely oxtail 
soup from its neck.” Economy suggests that she might 
also have achieved “calf’s foot jelly” from its feet! 
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ACCORDING TO “GASSY” 


Gassy was perhaps the worst and luckiest farmer I 
ever knew. Somehow, his mistakes were often more 
profitable than his more efficient neighbours’ best farming 
practice—a source of much annoyance to them, for Gassy 
was not the man to hide his light under a bushel—not even 
one of the meagre bushels which his badly cultivated 
wheat lands yielded. Certainly not! for from that same 
crop he harvested in a year when yarrow seed was at a 
very payable price, a large and very profitable quantity 
of yarrow seed. 

Gassy, as you may be sure, enjoyed the joke on his 
neighbours, from whose wheat lands “take all” had 
robbed much of the profit. A gloomy neighbour wrath- 
fully described Gassy as a chap who'd buy a “boiler” at 
the poultry sale and find that the bird had picked up and 
stored a diamond in its gizzard for safe-keeping against 
his arrival! 

Ah well! Gassy would accept that diamond as he 
accepted everything else—as a matter of course! Truly, 
it is better to be born lucky than rich. 
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Vi 


Looking Forward—Quiet Winter Evenings—A Lecture 
on Rifles—T he “Front Room’ —A Recipe—Vegetable 
Chowder— A Musical Evening—Music and War— 
Turning the Corner—With Calm Confidence — 
Leaving it to the Pig. } 


Truly “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” Already 
I am saying to myself, “July! Another month of winter 
gone.” Fancy, hurrying from the chill of frosty pastures, 
strays amongst buttercups and daisies, and even peeps 
through rose-covered archways into the haunts of 
summer! 

In the long busy days I used to picture quiet winter 
evenings, when surely there would be ample leisure to 
talk to you of all things from cabbages to kings. Now 
alas! in our frost-bitten garden, neither kings nor cabbages 
frequent my path, and leisure, the elusive, slips mock- 
ingly into the blue distance. From the chill hour of 
rising, when Orion’s Belt hangs low in the east, the swift 
hours pass, until I must set the table for the evening meal. 
An enchanted hour it would be if, in the light of the 
leaping flames, I could pause to read tales of the “Fire 
Fairies,” as they used to be written, ah, how plainly in the 
nursery fires of long ago! The shrill whistle of the 
“school” train warns me that I must pour the potatoes, or 
prepare the brown gravy that gives zest to winter dinners. 
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THE “FRONT ROOM” 


The magic moment goes, giving but a brief respite from 
“the cares that infest the day.” 

To-night, silently, like the Arab, I had hoped to steal 
away from an interesting, but to me, bewildering lecture 
on rifles illustrated apparently by catalogues from every 
hardware shop in the city, and made piquant by the 
lecturer’s outspoken contempt for the sister, who in 
delivering an ultra-important message about yet another 
make of rifle, airily confessed to forgetting the actual 
name, but recalling that it ended in “ard.” When called 
upon, I could hardly support her plea that “Bayard” 
sounded rather like “Marlin,” after a helpful friend had 
suggested it as a solution of the problem. 

Taking advantage of the break, I mildly suggest that 
there is still a to-morrow—a poor substitute for the burning 
desires of to-day, but an adequate excuse for me to retire 
mysteriously to the front room. For the past hour, midst 
the bustle of dishing up and serving dinner, my mind has 
dwelt pleasantly on the cosy fire, lit, ostensibly, because 
the damp atmosphere in the room is so bad for the piano. 
For weeks no chattering children have sought that chilly 
solitude, yet, as I enter, I am greeted by a sprightly voice: 
“Hullo, Mum! I’ve pulled the sofa up to the fire, because 
I never get a look-in at the dining-room fire when the 
others come home.” Apparently she had also enjoyed her 
pudding in the luxurious solitude, for a forgotten dessert 
spoon winks wickedly up at me from the hearth, 
unabashed by the blob of drying cream which defaces 
those “best room” tiles. An opportune, and I hope, unin- 
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spired fit of coughing adds a pathetic touch to the recum- 
bent little hedonist. After all, had she the advantage of 
a smattering of Latin she might well have quoted “Tu 
Quoque.” 

Seeing me armed with writing pad and pen, and 
sensing a drop in the atmosphere, she diplomatically offers 
her assistance: 

“Doing your writing, Mum? I'll give you a recipe 
for that nice vegetable chowder that we made at cooking 
—you know the one we all liked on Saturday. You could 
tell them” (vaguely, as if conjuring up a vision of chowder 
chewing multitudes) “all about it. It’s economical, too, for 
Miss ‘IW—— says we must always try to make the most 
nourishing meals from the least expensive materials. But 
this doesn’t taste the least bit economical!” 

Flattered at my acceptance of the deceptive dish she 
dictates: 


Vegetable Chowder 


(Quantities to be judged according to number of persons 
to be served) 


Cut into small pieces sufficient fat bacon to provide 
frying for a quart of finely chopped onions. Place in pan 
over slow heat, and fry out, but do not allow either bacon 
or onions to brown. Remove cooked onions, save for a 
thin layer. To this add a layer of thinly sliced carrot, then 
a layer of potatoes sliced to 4-inch in thickness. Sprinkle 
with cooked onion, pepper and salt. Repeat these layers 
till sufficient quantity is prepared. Add milk and water 
to reach half way up the vegetables. Cook gently till all 
the liquid is used up. Serve very hot. If liked, remains of 
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MARTIAL AIRS 


any cooked smoked fish or a little grated cheese may be 
added to top layer. 


Having thus assisted me Bunty prepares for a musical 
evening. However, the first notes of “The Minstrel Boy” 
arouse such an unexpectedly warlike response in me, that 
the singer leaves “his father’s sword” (Damocles-like) 
suspended precariously in mid-air. Were she more limited 
in her musical acquaintances, I might have endured the 
“Minstrel Boy” but experience has taught me that “The 
Bonny Earl of Moray,’ “Danny Boy,” “Sally In Our 
Alley,” and countless others are only waiting their chance 
to join the party. 

I am uneasily aware of the fine fervour with which 
she sings any martial air—irrespective of its origin—save 
only that it is born of battle and the defeat of the foe. 
How indeed can it be otherwise when we ourselves thrill 
to those old tales of love and war? Because they do not 
understand, children readily accept all foreigners as foes. 
Indeed, as we read daily of war-clouds, war-lords, and 
outrages, it is difficult for most of us to rid ourselves of 
our distrust of those unrestful nations. Too easily, judging 
by the only news we receive, we too make foreigners into 
foes. I fancy that the change of heart necessary to us as 
a people may come, not through a League of Nations, 
nor a Disarmament Conference, but through an under- 
standing of the Music of Nations. 

The child who sings happily such songs as Schubert’s 
“Wohin” (Whither?) cannot fail to picture a pleasant 
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land. Thence, a little child may lead us—whither indeed? 
If for the harshness of Hitler, we could sense the tender- 
ness of Mendelssohn’s “Das erste Veilchen” (The First 
Violet) surely we would be more ready to offer a friendly 
hand to a people in whom Spring arouses an emotion 
similar to our own; more willing to believe that they are 
passing through but a wintry season. It is the unknown 
that we dread, and perhaps, aided by the wonders of wire- 
less, we may yet catch from the folk-songs of the world 
the echo of the perfect love that casts out fear. 

However, it’s perhaps dangerous to prophesy in these 
realms. There are so many points of view, and imagina- 
tion colours each one’s picture differently. During the 
days of the Great War I could never behold those piles of 
snowy bandages, rolled at Red Cross rooms, without 
picturing them crimsoned and sodden with the life-blood 
of loved ones. Doubtless to many others those yards 
of gauze enfolded fervent prayers, but some there were, 
who worked as light-heartedly as though they were pre- 
paring bandages for plump yellow cheeses. 


It's just as well that we do not all imagine too 
morbidly. Nowadays, we are told so frequently that we 
have “turned the corner,” that it may be the resultant 
giddiness which makes some of us suppose our particular 
“corner” to be a turntable! 

Indeed it’s small wonder if we are a little dizzy with 
the effort to understand. In a recent periodical there are 
given as solemnly considered and authoritative judgments 
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“LAVE IT TO THE PIG!” 


at least four diametrically opposed opinions. “We must 
act and act quickly.” “We must remain steady for a bit.” 
“Immediate and not future action is desired”; and in what 
seems to many of us almost a counsel of perfection our 
own Prime Minister says, “We must face the future with 
calm confidence.” 

Last week a dear old lady sorrowfully informed me 
that her married son, his wife and family, were out of their 
farm, and “home” again. This, after years of work and 
worry, makes facing an uncertain future with calm con- 
fidence somewhat difficult. 


And yet when I feel panicky at this multitude of 
counsellors, from whom I seek the promised wisdom, I 
remember the advice of an old Irish woman. Various 
friends, learning that our two sows were about to farrow, 
in the absence of “X——” kindly gave me much advice on 
the matter. Probably it was all excellent, but certainly it 
was conflicting and confusing. 

Knowing the old lady’s vast experience with pigs, I 
sought yet further aid. In her rich comfortable brogue, 
she replied: “Shure, dear! Lave it to the pig!” 

That is just what I want to do now, but, between 
ourselves, I don’t know where to find the pig! 
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Vil 


A “Mystery Box” — Temptations — Influenza — “Kittle 
Cattle’ —Arthur—A Cough Cure—A Joke. 


This morning our letter-box was ice-bound, for the 
frost, following rain, had sealed the lid. Therefore, I 
could only guess at the probable contents, and wait till 
the sun should play the locksmith. 

Since sales are in the air, there might possibly be a 
circular to set me longing for all the things a woman 
seldom needs, but always wants—a novel cake tin, 
crockery, or a new costume; or it may be a fine selection 
of literature or linoleum? I am very accommodating in 
my wants, and can thrill over each and every listed 
bargain. Fortunately, I live so far from shops that I have 
ample time to discriminate before I have an opportunity 
to be rash. 

To-day, I would assuredly be after the handkerchief 
bargains, for there has been a distressing run on these of 
late. Since “X——.” arrived home with a very sharp attack 
of influenza, so severe as to recall the old-time name of 
“La Grippe,” the entire family, including myself, have 
sniffled more or less audibly, and coughed in horrible 
crescendos, each listener of the firm opinion that such 
persistent noise is quite unnecessary—until a spasm seizes 
the critical one. 
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“KITTLE CATTLE” 


However, “X——” having both the first and most 
acute attack, has had to submit, though somewhat 
unwillingly, to my ministrations. That I have induced 
him to swallow a little medicine, and to drink a few 
glasses of barley water and milk, proves that he has been 
really quite ill. Also while in the throes of excruciating 
backache he submitted to being rubbed with chili paste, 
or at least smeared with it. According to directions, the 
paste must be rubbed briskly into the affected part. How- 
ever, the affected part was also so sensitive that it took me 
all my time to anoint it gently. 

Meanwhile “X——” appeared to think himself less 
the victim of a notoriously elusive Alu germ, than the prey 
of an annoying and altogether too obtrusive female. With 
an ungracious grunt he accepted two hot water bottles, 
and prepared to “sweat it out in peace’ —my departure of 
course being part of the peace pact. 

Yet to-day, despite my anxious efforts, he has risen, 
and contrived to sit in all the draughtiest places, taking 
upon himself all the credit for his recovery. Nor does he 
admit the efficacy of all my “dope.” Old Scottish wives 
have a saying that “men are kittle cattle to shoo up an 
entry,” but there’s a twinkle in the eye that professes to 
look with scorn on my attentions, while I am expecting 
a martyred voice to announce, “Well, Anne, to please you, 
I'd better take another glass of that barley and milk.” 


In addition to "Au, “X——” brought home, on the 
same day, “Arthur”—a very battered Knight of the Long 
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Lane which holds few hopes of pleasant turnings to such 
as he. In my anxiety for “X——” | accepted Arthur, a 
little glumly, seeing in him only an additional worry. Yet 
he has proved so adept in making himself a temporary 
home in the big shed, and so entirely obliging and willing 
to repay each small attention, that I have conferred upon 
him the title of “Worthy Wanderer.” 

He and his little dog had seemed so forlorn and foot- 
sore, that “X——,” stopping to give them a lift, had not 
the heart to set them on the road again. Before “La 
Grippe” had claimed the Samaritan for-its own, he had 
vaguely indicated the two to me by “They'll be staying 
here a while on the way. Is the kettle boiling?” 

Arthur, on a bedstead improvised from a heavy door 
supported by boxes, its mattress stuffed with pine needles, 
declares himself “as comfortable as in a first-class hotel, 
mum!” The little dog lying at his feet by night, is an 
excellent footwarmer, and our children have gathered 
old coats, etc., to supplement his meagre swag of blankets. 
Had some visiting friend arrived, shyness would have 
descended on those children, nor would they have troubled 
concerning the welfare of a “spare room guest.” Yet on 
Sunday, a wet, cold day, there was an anxious hunt for 
a book “Arthur would enjoy” and much anxiety since 
he showed reluctance to burn our wood to keep himself 
warm. T’o Arthur’s acute mental distress, they placed the 
electric heater beside him while he ate his tea, but his: 
chilled hands strayed gratefully to its radiating warmth. 
On week days, after a meal, he is always anxious to get 
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ARTHUR’S COUGH MIXTURE 


back to work, and is very sparing of the electric light in 
the shed. 

Arthur has spent much time in hospitals of late, and 
at his last visit lost his appendix and his teeth. Also he is 
one of the returned soldiers whom in our patriotic fervour 
we vowed never to forget. Yet here he is, humbly grateful 
for shelter and food, and the chance to work as well as 
his frail body permits! 

Arthur has given me a very efficacious palliative, if 
not an immediate cure, for the tight painful coughs which 
are our lot at present. “X——” could not be induced to 
try it, but it has proved quite useful with less sceptical 
members of the family. Possibly a potent ingredient 1s 
the “faith that can move mountains.” Arthur says the 
cure is a very old one, so we call it “Ye Olde Cough 
Remedye”’: 


Heat an enamel vessel very thoroughly. Into this put 
4 medium-sized onions cut in small pieces, and cover with 
boiling water. Allow to stand one minute, then pour off 
all water save one tablespoonful. Cover the onions liber- 
ally with brown sugar. Put a hot saucer on top. Do not 
cook, but keep the mixture warm on the hob or cool side 
of the stove for 2 or 3 hours. Pour off the extracted onion 
juice and sugar. Sip slowly when warm in bed. 


Arthur is delighted that the cure has proved its worth. 
These days the seas of adversity cast queer wreckage 
on to our shores. Some is sodden and does not kindle 
even in the fame of kindness; some, rotten at the core, 
flares for a brief hour; but that which the salt has 
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impregnated and preserved burns with its own peculiar 
beauty of leaping green blue and violet flames. Arthur, 
who “sewed them blue birds for happiness” on to paper at 
Christmas time, that the nurses might make a Merry 
Christmas for the patients in hospital, has surely in the 
waters of affliction “suffered a sea change,” the “something 
rich and rare” glowing pathetically through the drab 
casket which, as he confesses, “never settles anywheres.” 

While he stays, my kindling wood box is full to over- 
flowing, and Arthur, as he chops cheerfully, tells me of 
his people—of his father who was Scotch and to the end 
remained all too true to the whisky of his birthplace, and 
of his mother who was too independent to take the 
pension. At 76 years of age she became ill and was sent 
to hospital. Her daughter, visiting her, unfortunately 
wore her new black dress, black at that time being fashion- 
able, whereupon the old lady grimly remarked: “You're 
a bit beforehand, getting in with your mournings, aren’t 
you? But I won’t keep you waiting long. I'll be gone in 
a day or two.” 

“And the joke of it is, that she was,” added Arthur. 


Bunty, who this morning in honour of a prospective 
visit from the Inspector, set off with immaculate finger- 
nails and an extra spic-and-span cooking apron and cap 
brought home a less doubtfully merry jest. When the 
cookery class had been well instructed as to general 
behaviour the anxious teacher added: 
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MANNERS! 


“When the Inspector opens the door, girls, you must 
rise immediately and say, ‘Good morning, Sir’.” 
| It is a moot question whether Miss T—— or the man 
| who reads the gas-meters, was most surprised when the 
| class, rising, greeted that rather unwelcome gentleman 
| with a deferential “Good morning, Sir.” 
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A Rainbow—Heavenly Directions—East is East—With 
Authority—The Pros and Cons—Time Payments. 


There was a glorious double rainbow to-day in the 
southern sky. I had been pegging out washing, in between 
showers, when the drab smudge of raincloud changed 
magically into a Bow of Promise so lovely that it set me 
dreaming of hyacinths abloom in the long bed by the 
drying-green. 

Last week the green leaves had pushed hardily 
through the frost-bitten soil, and I felt anxious lest they 
had been indeed foolhardy in venturing out so soon. 
‘To-day I was amazed to see that the leaves were as long 
again, and that everywhere the bulbs have begun to 
“move.” Although bowls of Winter Roses, and vases 
of Garrya indoors are typical of our winter garden, yet 
I am looking, ever so eagerly, for the blooming of these 
hyacinths. Last year they and the narcissi were in full 
bloom while I lay in hospital seeing only greening tree- 
tops and young lambs on the river banks to tell of the 
coming of spring. Only the gay tulips waited for my 
coming. 

Rainbows, like hopes, can glow and fade so quickly 
that I might easily have missed to-day’s one touch of 
‘splendour and be thinking of mud rather than of celestial 
beauties. And indeed I am chary of making detailed 
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HEAVENLY DIRECTIONS 


references to heavenly bodies less ephemeral than rain- 
bows. 

If I do venture to make a statement as to the exact 
whereabouts of the sun, moon, or stars, at a specified hour, 
you can be sure that I have taken some trouble to verify 
my directions. This practice dates from the day that | 
confessed to remaining unsurprised at the vagaries of the 
moon, as described by a then popular lady novelist. | 
must have been of tender years, for I remember hesitating 
perceptibly when my father (aghast at the hitherto 
unsuspected depths of female ignorance) having faced me 
due north, directed me to put out my right hand at right 
angles to my body. To aid my decision, he asked 
encouragingly, “Well, which hand do you write with?” 

As my early school days were a prolonged struggle 
between my natural inclination towards left-handedness, 
and my teacher’s adamant resolve to make me use my 
right hand, the question plunged me into the direst con- 
fusion. Which indeed? At home, in the privacy afforded 
by a perch high up on the coal-box, which had seen better 
days as a piano case, I had written naturally, happily, and 
left-handedly in what is now known as “mirror-writing,” 
my earliest effort at poetry. What though the world con- 
demned as “scribble” those treasured lines? Nothing that 
I have written since has brought such a sense of achieve- 
ment as that “Ode to a Thrush,” commencing thus: 


“Sweet thrush, cradled in lofty tree, 
Ere the first faint flush in the east we see,’ etc. 
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I recall my particular pride in the alliterative three 
“F's” although I had not at that time learnt any mechanical 
arts. When the burden of unavowed authorship became 
too much for my seven-year-old bosom, I rashly shared the 
glory with a beloved big brother. Promptly and gleefully 
he dubbed me “The Penny Poet”—a hated nickname. My 
earnest endeavours to hatch vocal eggs into unwilling and 
wobbly chickens mostly destined to die in tiny flannel- 
lined boxes, hopefully prepared as nests, combined with an 
intense interest in “Poultry Notes” from the “Weekly 
Scotsman” earned me the further title of “feathery Anne.” 

But the right arm is still waiting to point East and 

a backward nod being considered sufficient. recognition 
for the south, fortunately there remained only the “left” 
to be directed unerringly Westward Ho! 
__ _Tsuspect that in the struggle to remember the right 
hand as used at school, I did not altogether grasp the 
enormity of the crime that allowed a “tender crescent 
moon” to remain up long after hours in the night sky, 
but I was left with a firm conviction (shared I believe by 
Father) that women writers were responsible for all 
literature wherein the sun, moon, and stars were alleged 
_ to deviate from the beaten track. Hence, while accepting 
the almost unanimous decision of writers that “the sun is 
sinking in the west,” I feel that any other astral antics 
require the old-time N.S.E.W. drill. For general purposes 
now, however, I can by feeling hurriedly for my wedding 
ring, announce authoritatively that “East is East, and 
West is West.” 
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“PROS” AND “CONS” IN MARRIAGE 


So far I do hope I have not made the “twain meet.” 
This wedding ring idea has enabled me to face an enquir- 
ing stranger with something more helpful than my 
old-time “I’m sorry, I’m a stranger myself.” 

The confusion of the right and left hands has persisted 
in my mind to this day, and physically too I have not been 
able to overcome my left hand tendency. I sew, cut bread, 
and play tennis still with the despised left. Only writing 
is now accomplished by that correct right hand. 

Thus, at one time giving directions involving left 
and right turns was a nightmare-ish business for both the 
enquirer and me. One of the many satisfactory results of 
marriage for me has been that I can now by virtue of the 
gold standard of matrimony direct with authority and not 
as a spinster. 

I regret that I forgot to mention such a benefit when 
on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of our wedding 
in June last, Bunty astounded me by asking, very earnestly, 
“Are you glad to have been married for 20 years, Mum? 
It’s a long time to stay married!” 


Mistaking my astonished silence for indecision, she 
obligingly put the pros and cons before me. “Of course 
you’ve got us, but you wouldn’t need to wash all our 
clothes if you weren’t married.” (I was pegging out a 
row of stockings). “And if you were a teacher you'd have 
all your own money to buy what you liked with. Miss 
Jones has a wireless all her very own. But of course you 
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don’t have to earn your money exactly, do you? Not when 
you have a husband?” 

With a memory of wringer and suds I felt perhaps 
a little as if I did, but relentlessly the voice continued: 
“And when you are ill (rather severely and a little 
pointedly) your husband has to keep you just the same!” 

We decided that both states had much to recommend 
them, and agreed that “just whichever happened” was the 
best. But when I looked at the quaint little face, with the 
serious eyes contradicted by the big dimples lurking beside 
the tender lips, I knew that, if I had not been “The 
Farmer’s Wife,” I should, when birds build nests and 
young lambs nuzzle their mothers, always have been 
wistful. 

Yet also wistfully, [ remembered that I might not 
then have been in sober fact so much a “Plain Anne.” 
With the proud Roman Matron, mothers to-day can say: 
“These are my jewels.” But without doubt such jewels 
are costly beyond the price of rarest gems. Life sells such 
only on the instalment plan, as deposit demanding “flesh 
of our flesh, bone of our bone,” and when the pangs of 
birth are over, from most of us these relentless time pay- 
ments are made in furrowed cheek and brow. 

Still, whatever happens is best, and Life makes terms 
with all, married or single. Who shall judge which is the 
fairer bargain? 
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IX 


Starry Skies—Small Profits and Quick Returns—Lambs— 
Hand-reared Potatoes—Under Glass—Tobacco Seed 
—Instant Obedience—‘Because I Say So.” 


To-night the sky is radiant, and this augurs well for 
our raspberry planting to-morrow. It seems but yesterday 
that we picked the luscious berries, carefully avoiding the 
young suckers, that we might have more “Lloyd Georges” 
in the future. Now the holes for the canes are dug in 
readiness, and, since our soil is a sandy loam, and drains 
well, the conditions are excellent for planting. 

Also, there are 100 Cox’s Orange trees to go in. These 
last exasperate Martha, whose motto is “small profits and 
quick returns”; but Bill looks with the eye of a prophet 
at those slim branches, while he and “X——” discuss hope- 
fully how many cases you can expect from a mature tree. 

Martha is happy because the young wheat is showing 
up well now. Also the green feed, so backward in the long 
dry autumn, has made good growth in readiness for the 
lambs who will shortly be propping unsteadily on their 
Noah’s Ark-ish legs. Let us hope the sun will shine when 
it is time to “pipe a song about a lamb,” for it is but a 
sorry tune that the prevalent southerly busters wail to the 
few early arrivals now abroad. 

Less happily, with butter-fat low and prospects far 
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from bright, does Martha contemplate the commencement 
of another milking season. 

Martha is also planning her vegetable garden. Swedes, 
carrots and parsnips she is willing to leave to Bill, assured 
that they also will receive the good treatment meted out 
to the mangold patch. Main crop potatoes too are in Bill’s 
charge, but the vegetable garden in general belongs to 
Martha and the family. 


To-night when I brought in a tray of “Catrionas,” so 
that Martha could try out this very excellent “first early” 
in her kitchen garden, I was surprised to see how strongly 
the sprouts have come away. Martha has decided to plant 
very early in August, and, as she says, “bring them up by 
hand.” With a row or two, one can usually guard against 
frost damage. 


I suppose once more we too will take a risk and plant 
soon for the early market. Last year we were very 
fortunate in the matter of late frosts—an encouraging 
memory which almost wipes out other and less happy 
‘experiences. How eagerly we anticipate these warmer 
busy days! Yet there is a chill in the air which makes me 
pile on logs and realise that there are still wintry days 
ahead. 

Because last year Martha admired the lovely bronze- 
dusted browns, blues and reds amongst my Salpiglossis, | 
saved some of the tiny seed for her. The seeds are very 
small and Martha will be raising both these and 
Delphinium seedlings under glass. Very carefully we 
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TOBACCO SEED 


examine the seed and decide that it will require careful 
handling. 


Here “X——,” who with Bill had been discussing the 
results of various manurial and variety tests carried out 
amongst potatoes last season, began searching for an 
envelope labelled “Tobacco seed.” So very tiny were these 
seeds that I might easily have mistaken them for tobacco 
“dust.” The measure which sufficient seed for 1000 plants 
would just fill was the copper case from a °22 rifle bullet. 
An ill-timed sneeze from a wonder-filled Bill almost 
ended our hopes of a future tobacco crop. Together with 
this seed, we have what is guaranteed to be an excellent 
recipe for curing the mature leaf. Certainly if the results 
of our “curing” are as successful as the sample of home 
cured “plug” that accompanied the recipe we should, in 
addition to our nicotine spray, make quite a fragrant 
sample this season. 

Bill and “X——” naturally are more interested in this 
future possibility than are Martha and I. We both are old- 
fashioned enough to be among the non-smokers—Martha 
from an idea that women smokers are immoral; I because 
the memory of very early efforts at smoking remains vivid 
and far from pleasant. 

In spite of Martha’s strongly expressed views, she 
suspects that certain of her family would be highly 
interested in any “home-cured” tobacco. Regretfully 
Martha has decided that the present-day children are less 
obedient than were the children of the past. “Though, of 
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course, I wouldn’t admit it to Aunt Janet, who nearly 
drove me mad when she stayed with us last month. 

““Instant obedience,’ indeed! I felt sick to death of 
the words.” 

Poor Martha has had an overdose of what she terms 
“old maids’ children,” and certainly the models whom 
Aunt Janet had praised apparently even exceeded the old- 
time height of perfection (“little children should be seen 
and not heard”) for they so completely effaced themselves 
(save of course when they were busy “obeying’’) that “no 
one would have guessed there were children in the house.” 
Personally they sound to me as appealing as a dumb sky- 
lark or a stuffed nightingale. Martha, who resentfully 
but somewhat hazily felt the difference between “instant” 
and “reasoned” obedience, now wishes that Aunt Janet 
could return for but a brief half hour and hear her model 
children torn to pieces! 

Poor little models. I wonder just what effect their 
“perfect upbringing” will have. Surely they will feel 
some effect from the inhibitions of their youth, or perhaps, 
as Martha gloomily prophesies, “they'll break out in a 
new place—worse than ours! ! !” 

Still there is a temptation at times to take the line 
of least resistance in bringing up kiddies and to answer 
a querulous “Why ?” with a fatuous “Because I say so.” 

I remember with shame how impatiently I waited 
when a determined three-year-old decided that she would 
herself fasten the buttons on a particularly stiff pair of 
“best” shoes. In spite of myself, there were times when 
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“LITTLE MISS CAN-DO” 


I would attempt to dodge the fumbling baby fingers. 
Always that calm unhurried infant remarked, “Can do! 
Can do!” and my hand would be put ever so firmly 
aside. Last night, the proffer of help with an intricate 
piece of leather work met with an equally firm “Tt’s all 
right, Mum, I can do it!” 

The concentrated eager face of my sixteen-year-old 
daughter became in that moment once more the chubby 
one of “Little Miss Can-Do,” and I am thankful indeed 
that from her I did not demand “an instant obedience.” 
But, as I listen to the clang of that maddening punch 
and hammer, I find it in my heart to wish that for the 
moment she could be seen and not heard. 
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X 


A Cosy Hour—Longings—My “Face’—Old Masters and 
Young Misses — Veterinary Efforts — Epsom Salts— 
“Mostly Dog.” 


Because the moonlight is streaming in through the 
window from a crystal-clear and frosty sky, I have drawn 
my chair up to the fire, and am using, as a writing-desk, 
my big book of “Famous Paintings” (selected from the 
world’s great galleries, and reproduced in colour.) 

Many of these reproductions are removed and framed, 
adorning my walls, or those of friends, who I fancied 
would care for them. However, the “Introduction” by 
G. K. Chesterton, and the descriptive notes which 
accompany each picture, are intact. Also, in very small 
purple type, appears the name of the bookseller from 
whom the big book was purchased. 

Perhaps only two people outside that shop knew how 
often and how lovingly the big red covers were opened 
by a schoolgirl who came to buy, perchance a writing-pad, 
and remained to peep, and pray a little wordless prayer 
for possession, so vague and humble as not to constitute 
the sin of covetousness. The price mark has been care- 
fully removed, but I know that it was so staggering to me 
that I could not even mention my “find” at home, and 
only to a very sympathetic salesman did I confide my 


darling hope of owning it in the very dim future. 
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MY “FACE” 


It is possible that the sympathetic salesman was also 
a very astute one. There came a black day when the 
beloved volume no longer greeted me; when my once 
sympathetic shopkeeper ever so casually remarked that it 
was “sold yesterday”! With a sick little pang, I turned 
away. Sold yesterday! while I had been planning to 
whisper to the “Strawberry Girl” that after all, I had 
managed to scrape through the Matric! She had, I knew, 
shared my very grave doubts about those various “maths” 
and would now have rejoiced, even while her serious 
little look assured me that I must be very lucky. 

Very soberly I bought some trifle to “save my face” — 
doubtless deceiving no one thereby. You can imagine 
that “face” when, on my return home, Father put the 
big book into my hands, saying in his kindly quizzical 
way: “This will save you a few visits to H——, eh, Pet?” 

In my gratitude I wanted to say all sorts of wonderful 
things but all that I could remember was that appalling 
price—and very ungracefully I blurted it forth. 

“Ah, well! I really think we shall save it in pencils 
and nibs, don’t you?” But the tender look of compre- 
hension in the dear hazel eyes belied the teasing note, and 
I realized that my Father understood how much his gift 
had meant to me. 

Only recently I was showing Nan a Frans Hals from 
these: “A Man with a Glove on his Hand.” We are 
neither of us at all qualified to judge the artistic merits 
of pictures, but nevertheless we have very decided likes 
and dislikes among our picture people. Hals appeals 
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greatly to Nan, who is intrigued by the rugged character 
expressed in the sombre flesh tints of face and hands. 

Since, in the introduction, G. K. Chesterton had 
urged the claim of Old and Good Masters as “ a real part 
of that grossly neglected thing—public education,” | 
sought to make the most of my opportunity, mentioning 
also Leonardo da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa.” 

“Ugh! do you mean that woman with the horrid 
smirk ?” was the crushing response. _ 

Hiastily I explained that, in general, that particular 
expression was referred to as an “inscrutable smile”: and 
I confessed that it both repels and fascinates me. 

“Pooh! Fascinates! If I wanted to look at anything 
‘cattish,’ I’d rather look at Weller!” 

As Weller is our cat, certainly a very large and hand- 
some one, I cannot feel that my effort at educating has 
been a conspicuous success. 

I am hoping, however, that my efforts as a veterinary 
surgeon may prove more successful. To-day, I have been 
doctoring “Jock,” who, you may remember, is staying here 
with “Arthur.” As a rule I find it wiser to allow dogs to 
heal their own wounds, and up till to-day, I have left Jock 
to lick industriously at his sore front paw. It is very red 
and swollen between the toes, and I fancy there must be 
a thorn or other foreign body in it. Partly to relieve the 
little dog, if possible, and even more to comfort Arthur, 
I have bathed that paw in Epsom salts and hot water; 
also where it appears to be “pointing,” I poured on some 
peroxide. 
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IN PRAISE OF EPSOM SALTS 


The Epsom salts cure is a standing joke in our family, 
for my faith in it both for external and internal use, is 
only too well known to them. Also, it 1s gleefully related 
that “Mum” was caught handing a young man on a 
delivery van a packet of salts. The graceless youngsters 
pretend to believe it proffered as a cure for late arrival. 
However, a very grateful young person now adds his 
testimony to the efficacy of fomentations of Epsom for 
clearing up a nasty inflamed wound. Very frankly he 
added, “In spite of all you said of it, I don’t suppose Pd 
have tried it, if you hadn’t given me the packet. I just 
came across it in my pocket when my hand was throbbing 
fiercely so I thought I'd give it a go—and it was great!” 

Peroxide, now so generally used, seemed, some years 
ago, a very marvellous cleanser, on the first occasion that 
I saw it thus used. One of our cows was very lame, the 
cleft between her toes being badly swollen and inflamed. 
I watched the vet. probe about and remove a piece of wood 
which had become embedded in the foot, and then he 
poured into the wound a quantity of peroxide. Out 
bubbled the pus! A few such dressings, preceded by hot 
fomentations (I cannot truthfully say of Epsom salts) left 
the cow with a perfectly good foot, and me with a much 
increased respect for peroxide, formerly associated in my 
mind with vivid if slightly unconvincingly blonde ladies. 

Thus I am hoping that Jock, too, will soon have a 
perfectly good paw. It is true that Jock, as a type, is 
mostly dog with a dash of fox terrier. It makes very little 
difference, when once you have learned to love a dog, 
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whether he has a “lang pedigree” or is just a “Good 
Companion.” 

Charles Reade’s remark in praise of his hero—“He 
was only a man but he was as faithful as a dog”—is 
praise indeed to a lover of dogs. 
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XI 


Hopes and the Reality—Quotas—Ninety Years Ago— 
Midas—Looking Ahead—Land of Hope and Glory 
—Some Selves—Steps to Heaven. 


Rows of yellow crocuses, newly opened, in my garden 
to-day have set me, as ever, looking eagerly forward and 
paradoxically backwards too. It is just a year since first I 
wrote to you of August, and crocus buds opening in the 
snow and of the brave, frail beauty of a clump of 
snowdrops. 

Because of your kindly acceptance of my tales of 
everyday happenings—the chronicles of trivial things that 
for the most part, in the country, make up the daily round 
_I dare to look forward to yet another year of friendly 
meetings. 

Alas! not all our hopes have been so pleasantly 
realized. Frail as the beautiful iridescent bubbles which 
children waft so gaily from their clay pipes, our hopes 
have risen on every stray breeze that purported to blow 
to the Land of Prosperity. Like children, too, in the 
main, we have rubbed our disenchanted eyes, smarting 
from the suds of our wrecked bubbles. Is it because we 
have all snatched too greedily that we hold so little in our 
hands to-day? 

From our bewilderment at the collapse of the latest 
and most cherished of world hopes—the London Con- 
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ference—we are at last beginning to learn that one doesn’t 
play football with gas-filled toy balloons. Sadly we realize 
that we are still selfish. Were it otherwise could we battle 
so bitterly against the proposed Quotas? 

There are times when I feel ashamed and realize that 
we are perilously close to unreasonableness in our resist- 
ance. Then I remember that a cornered animal fights 
tooth and nail. Faced with a compulsory reduction in the 
export of our primary products, we are cornered indeed, 
and fight, not for wealth, but for our daily bread—our 
existence as farmers. It is fatally easy, then, for us to fail 
to realize that the British agriculturists, too, have their 
backs to the wall. It is a vexed problem indeed. On this 
issue, Martha and I have, at last, jettisoned our carefully 
conceived international ideas. Martha a little reluctantly 
admits the prior claim to consideration of the British pro- 
ducer, but we solemnly agree that while one pound of 
foreign butter or cheese goes into Britain, there should be 
no quota on dairy products from Empire producers. 

“Nor indeed on any Empire primary produce,” 
Martha adds. “Not at least while we can’t keep body and 
soul alive on the prices we get.” 

I realize now how dreadfully difficult it is to be really 
international in word and deed, and find that blood is 
still thicker than water. 

And yet, I suspect that the solution is less simple than 
Martha and I have fancied. Thomas Carlyle in “Past and 
Present,” might well have been writing not of 1843, but 
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NINETY YEARS AGO 


of 1933. His chapter on Midas has appealed to me so 
much, that I ask permission to quote at random from it: 


“The condition of England, on which many 
pamphlets are now in the course of publication, and many 
thoughts, unpublished, are going on in every reflective 
head, is justly regarded as one of the most ominous, and 
withal, one of the strangest ever seen in this world. Eng- 
land is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for 
human want in every kind: yet England is dying of 
inanition.. . . On the poor workless such fiat falls first, 
in its rudest shape; but on rich master workers it falls too; 
neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest and 
highest man escape, but all are likely to be brought low 
with it, and made poor enough, in the money sense, or a 
far fataler one.” 

Then follows a vivid word picture of the “workless 
workers,” their “cunning right hand lying idle in their 
sorrowful bosom.” Later Carlyle, even as we to-day, asks: 
“To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth, who 
is it that it blesses; makes happier; wiser; beautifuler; in 
any way better? Who has got hold of it—to do him any 
real service whatsoever? As yet, no one.” 


“Midas,” as described by Carlyle, might well typify 
the force which stultified the efforts of the World Con- 
ference. “Midas longed for gold, and insulted the 
Olympians. He got gold, so that everything he touched 
became gold,—and he with his long ears, was little the 
better for it. Midas had misjudged the celestial music- 
tones .... The Gods gave him his wish—and a pair 
of long ears—which also were a good appendage to it.” 
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Well may we ask if we too have become enchanted 
and accursed by some god. Not a few of us suspect also 
the “asses’ ears” beneath the “considering caps” so bravely 
donned. 

Still, this peep into troubles so strangely akin to our 
own is not altogether depressing. We can surely argue 
that the good times between these two depressions will 
come again. Perhaps our necessity too may produce 
another courageous Carlyle! Anyhow, it’s no use being 
too wistful over the “Vanished Pomps of Yesterday.” Our 
own “To-day” so swiftly passing into a “Yesterday” will 
have its own peculiar triumphs as well as its woe. 


Much as I cherish the quaint little daguerreotype of 
my Great-Grandmother (dimly from the tarnished gilt 
frame, she looks down on me as | write), yet I am 
thrilled at the magnificent panoramic pictures produced 
by the latest “infra-red” photography. Marvellous indeed, 
would such a picture be if the subtle beauty of colouring 
and contour could be reproduced, as it appeared to me 
last week on the down lands of North Canterbury. Not 
in the flush of Spring, but just at the awakening, when 
surely a spirit stirred and quickened, was this truly “The 
Resurrection and the Life!” Those far-flung rays would 
find an infinite variety: in the distance, snow-capped lofty 
peaks; then the nearer hills, brown, winter worn and 
stark, yet touched, on all the northern slopes, with the 
subtlest suggestion of green; the bronze-brown softening 
to a velvet haze as they melted into the distant alps; over 
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LAND OF HOPE AND GLORY 


the brow of the low nestling foothills a splendid six-horse 
team—the late afternoon sun striking on high-pointed 
hames, polished buckles, and gleaming ploughshares; 
on the flat, vivid stretches of greening wheat-land, alter- 
nating with ploughed lands, dark from recent rains; ewes 
heavy with lamb, grazing on stubble land, bleached and 
greyish, with the young clover and grasses. springing 
below—or mildly ruminative—replete from nibbling on 
generous green feed, resting ewes chewing the cud; a blue 
ribbon of water that reflects the cloudless sky; the grey 
of a shingly river-bed fringed by ruddy-tipped willows 
and ash-grey aspens; right in the foreground the leaping 
flame of a golden willow!—these would those searching 
eyes seek and find—Yes, despite disappointments national 
and personal, I dare to say a “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

On the threshold of another spring, I take stock of 
the year that has passed, and am not altogether discouraged 
at my lack of material gain, agreeing with one who wrote: 
“If the day and the night are such that you greet them 
with joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers and sweet 
smelling herbs, is more elastic, more starry, more 
immortal—that is your success.” 

This morning as I buried my nose deep in a ferny 
bunch of fresh-gathered parsley, I gathered with it surely 
a measure at least of the success that comes thus quietly. 
So undramatically is it achieved that we know not when 
or whence Life has acquired this bouquet, difficult to 
define yet distinct and fragrant as that which clings to a 
good cigar or old wine. 
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Inadvertently, I crushed a fallen sprig under foot, 
and noticed how the small bruised leaves gave out more 
of the essential essence of parsley than did all the goodly 
bunch. Pondering, I remembered how most of our 
valued culinary herbs, together with such pungent-scented 
leaves as those of the lemon verbena, the eucalyptus and 
tansy, give thus generously when they are most sorely 
bruised. Yet from the crushed stems of the purple spotted 
hemlock seeps out swift death-dealing poison. 


Humbly I search to find how much of good and evil 
these trying days bring out in my own life—search and 
am bewildered at the strange “selves” that slip past my 
appraising eyes. Some, shamefacedly whimpering and 
not at all sweeter for the bruising of Life, slink softly by; 
but here and there a “self” has learned a little more 
tolerance, gained a shade more of tenderness, or a wider 
understanding of the sad and weary. 


Fragrant herb, hemlock, or just a broken flower, more 
pathetic since its draggled petals still hold a trace of beauty. 
Why? I ponder here where the young grass springs green, 
the birds sing and flower buds swell towards the beauty 
of a perfect blossoming. I am haunted afresh by the slow 
difficult notes of a street musician’s flute—those heart- 
rending tunes that drop on city pavements, painfully as 
slow-welling gouts of bloods from a mortal wound. A 
lark is singing away above the young grass paddock, and 
its flooding melody wipes out that pitiful travesty of 
piping glee. I watch the characteristic climbing flight till 
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A RIFT IN THE LUTE 


there remain only a distant speck in the blue, and the 
ecstatic all-pervading music. 


As a child, I had a vivid picture of “Steps Unto 
Heaven” whereby I climbed as the lark on a series of 
azure stairs. Although duly winged and vocal as the 
lark, I could not forgo the imagined delight of ascending 
and descending, treading joyously with feet of clay. Since 
a house with stairs was one of my earthly ambitions, | 
fancy that Heaven itself was less alluring than the fascin- 
ating escalier leading to its Golden Gate. 

Because the Grape Hyacinths—the deeply blue 
variety, aptly christened “Heavenly Blue” — bloomed 
beside the rustic fence, and the cherry-plum was pearled 


~ with its million budded blossoms, I found myself singing 


a snatch from a song of long ago: 
Thou half unfolded flower 
With fragrance-laden heart, 


What is the secret power 
That doth thy petals part? 
What gave thee most thy hue? 
What gave thee most thy hue? 
Life’s sunshine or Life’s dew? 


The passing of the Bobby Calf lorry, with its sadly 
vocal load, struck such a dissonant chord that the lute of 
my delight lay broken. Through the slatted sides of the 
lorry a tiny bawling calf had thrust her terrified head— 
no sacrificial heifer this, “all her silken flanks with 
garlands drest.” No “Attic Shape” with “brede of marble 
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men and maidens overwrought” will perpetuate her too 
brief hour. Ironic the fate that seals in hygienic containers 
(Grecian curves plastered over with a gaudy “Pure Food” 
label) this pitiful offering to our modern “quick lunch” 
progress. 


Across the orchard, the smoke from a chain of bon- 
fires eddied and swirled round the figure of Bunty. She 
stood, eyes aglow, waiting like a priestess with her 
sacrificial offering—four lovely “Arran Banner” potatoes. 
Only when the mounting blaze from dried orchard 
prunings had died to a glowing ember would she fling, 
with expert aim, her treasures into the soft white flakes 
that blanket the slow burning heart-wood of a fallen 
cherry-plum. Near by, fresh-cut clippings from Law- 
soniana and Macrocarpa hedges smouldered pungently, 
their green ferny beauty crisping but slowly to the urgent 
flames below. A waft as of bitter almonds betrayed the 
presence of Laurel amongst the dry, crackling thorns of 
gooseberry and rasps. Carelessly, her thoughts on the 
feast to come, Bunty scattered the leaves of a last year’s 
pocket calendar amongst the high-piled smoke-shrouded 
green... . August. . . .September. . . . October... . 
I watched them flare, blacken and vanish—my year of 
busy days—burnt offerings on the green altars of this 
island land I love. 
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